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THE COMPOSITION OF A SINGLE HEAD. 
CHARLES ESTERBROOK. 

O give to a single head grace, nature, ease and all that which 
makes a picture attractive is one of the difficulties with 
which portraitists have to contend, and it is worth enquiring 
what are among the causes which contribute to success in this 
particular. 

Extraordinary beauty or an expression which speaks a silent 


language to the beholder—one with which we can hold converse 





is the first and highest quality in a single head. For it is 
obvious that when so little of a figure is seen, the only excuse for 
representing it doing nothing is because it is worthy of being 
looked at. A particular dress is often considered a sufficient 
reason, but it is seldom admired—unless by a seamstress,—if put 
on an unattractive person. 

In the next place, all the powers of fascination which art pos- 
sesses are necessary, even with a beautiful and expressive counte- 
nance, to make so abridged a representation truly effective and 
equivalent to pictures which contain more. 

It may be observed that every picture, no matter what it con- 
tains or represents, should be calculated for the effect it will pro- 
duce when brought in comparison with other excellent work in 
an exhibition. For instance, in a gallery of paintings we find 
that a single head of Rembrandt’s, or some of the other great 
lights, will bear down before it large masses of figures by inferior 


painters. So that it is not because it is part of a figure or a small 
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picture that a head must necessarily be without much interest. 
The fascinating effect which is produced by the powers of light 
and shade requires the hand, science and experience of a master, 
and to attempt to show in what that fascination consists would 
be to unveil, were it possible, all the resources of the art. We 
can, therefore, at our coming convention study the effects pro- 
duced by our great lights of the profession and imbibe their prin- 
ciples without being able, perhaps, to reduce their general prin- 
ciples to a formula for our guidance. But in minor things there 
are some observations to be made on the general practice of the 
best portrait photographers. 

The placing the head rather high on the plate is always to be 
observed ; the contrary proceeding gives the idea of a short per- 
son, or the impression that we might have some more of the 
figure. The next thing to attend to, which is not so easily done, 
is to avoid a truncated appearance at the lower edge of the pic- 
ture, where the arms and body are cut off by the mount or frame. 

When the bend of the arms can be shown, they look less 
glued to the sides of the figure, but even a very graceful action of 
the arms, when cut off a little above the elbow, may produce a 
very unpleasant and awkward effect. The action itself, has, 
however, something to do with this, and it is better to let the 
portions of the arms take the direction which is least unpleasant 
without thinking what becomes of them afterward, than to 
imagine a complete action, which may not, as above observed, be 
pleasing seen piecemeal. The safest way, however, to get over 
this truncated appearance, is either to lose the lower part in 
drapery, or to merge the outline, if seen, in shadow or light, in 
short, to do away with the idea of division and cutting off, by 
hiding the intersection. Skillful vignetting adds much to the 
beauty of the effect, but in ninety-nine cases in a hundred it is 
very inartistic. 

The making the head conspicuous is indeed the sine qua non 
of this branch of the art, and would only be neglected by an 
artist who had theorized himself out of the first and obvious 
requisite of a picture, viz., that the greatest attention must be 
paid to, or at least directed to the parts which are most important. 
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The grace and ease which are sometimes eminently pleasing in 


»ictures of only head and shoulders, depend on truth of propor- 
tions. 

To render a common and natural action well, seems, in so smal! 

portion of the figure, a matter of little difficulty, but if it were 
not really extremely difficult we would see it oftener well done. 
The cause of failure generally is the fitting on of a neck and 
houlders to a face without studying the harmony of the action as 
well as the proportions. Too little regard is taken of the prin- 
ciple which we see carried out to such perfection by the ancient 
Greek sculptors, of suiting the action of the body to the expres- 
sion and pose of the head. A torso, a mere trunk, of the ex- 
quisite work of Phidias or Praxiteles is often all we possess, yet 
from the wonderful truth and harmony of the mutilated remains 
we can conceive the pose and beauty of expression of the head 
and countenance. 

Photographers care little for the natural pose of the body; often 
the head is all out of harmony with it, and the picture leaves 
upon us an unpleasant impression, because it is unnatural. 

The more the representation is confined to the head, the more 
the head should not only be effective and attractive, but the more 
it should have in it an expression and appearance which in nature 
would force us to forget the rest of the figure. A mere head, 
perhaps, is always best represented looking at the spectator, and, 
if it has a depth of expression and something uncommon which 
realises or accords with some unuttered thought, in addition to 
all the other charms of light and shade effect, it will rivet the 
spectator’s attention. But it is much better in fancy subjects, 
where an artist is not tied, to introduce the hands. 

The difficulty of getting over the truncated effect is greatly 
diminished, and, what is of more importance still, a definite and 
noticed expression can be given throughout what we see of the 
figure. It is true some difficulties are increased, such as the 
skillful management of the light, now rendered complicated by 
the spots of light formed by the hands, the paramount necessity 
of making the general masses take pleasing shapes. The hands, 
when thus introduced, should only serve to increase the expres- 
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sion of the head and the general beauty of the picture ; but a 
more positive part they should not play. 

The actions and feelings of a figure in a portrait or fancy sub- 
ject of this kind are sufficiently limited if reduced to those truly 
interesting. We must always remember that the picture is sup- 
posed to exhibit the particular mind of the human being repre- 
sented. 

A man with his hands extended as if speaking to or about to 
receive one who addresses him, may be excused if the artist de- 
sires to express some individual peculiarity, but is worth nothing 
as a means of affecting or impressing the spectator. To do this 
the person represented must do something or look something 
which exhibits him in his essential and peculiar character, not 
his accidental and common character. <A deviation from such a 
principle is less pardonable in fancy subjects, because the charac- 
ter there is left to the artist's own choosing, and a work of this 
kind is even less interesting than a portrait. 

In ideal subjects it is obviously safest to let the character and 
expression agree with the age and sex of the person. A lovely 
woman for instance, will be more attractive because more gener- 
ally natural, with an expression of tenderness, melancholy, inno- 
cence, hope, devotion or benevolence, than with a look of pro- 
found meditation or grief. 

Next to expression should be considered all that contribute to 
heighten the effect of this union of the physical and moral char- 
acter. Titian makes his female heads really women by the flow 
of soft, luxurious hair waving with part loose on the shoulders. 


The Greeks represented women round in outline and relief. 


Titian had a peculiar penetration in catching what is truly nature: 


his half-tints are composed of imperceptible gradations on the 
cheeks, forehead, neck and bosom, and thus the features tell with 
power. 

The greatest contrasts in the figure have been placed by natur 
in the head, where the shadows of the hair give value to the face 
and in the face (where all the features should tell more than an) 
accidental shades), the eye has more contrast for its lightness 


darkness and sparkle, more than any other feature. 
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Tone of Developed Aristo Prints. 


CONCERNING THE TONE OF DEVELOPED 
ARISTO. PRINTS. 


R. ED. LIESEGANG. 


~ 


1 HE composition of the developer for copying-out papers is 
* something entirely different from that intended for the de- 

lopment of gelatine dry plates. If one should place a slightly 
printed proof in the latter developer the result would be a uniform 
blackening of the whole surface and no image at all. 

The fluid at the most dare only be very slightly alkaline (acetate 
of soda is generally employed), but the developer is generally acid 
or neutral. 

One should bear in mind that the silver nitrate is much easier 
reduced than the silver chloride. The separation of the metal 
must not proceed too rapidly. For just upon the slow, gradual 
separation depends the possibility of the physical development. 
(This kind of development is called physical, in contradistinction 
to the chemical development of plates.) 

[he substances employed in this physical development of copy- 
ing-out papers, are, in general, identical with those employed to 
call forth the image in the dry plate. One, however, the oxalate 
of iron, is unsuitable ; likewise Amidol. Hydrochinone, Pyro- 
gallol, Metol, Paramidophenol, Pyrocatechin, may be made use 
of. Gallic and tannic acid, which are inapplicable to dry plate 
development, may be advantageously employed. 

According as these various developing agents are employed 
upon gelatino-chloride paper, different tones, gradations, etc., are 
attainable. For the metallic silver is not reduced in the usual 
black form, but assumes a variety of colors. For instance, the 
same picture may be developed with gallic acid and with hydro- 
chinone ; the former giving a greenish-black tone, the latter a 
foxy-red. Besides, the addition of more or less acid or alkali to 
each individual developer has a marked influence upon the tone. 
The acids favor the formation of the red form, the alkali the 
production of the green form of silver. So it is possible, as we 
shall show further on, that gallic acid will give a red tone, and, 
on the contrary a brown-black. 
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From the characteristics of the individual developing agent one 
is able to say that it has a tendency to a certain tone under normal 
conditions. No comparison can, therefore, properly be made 
between this physical development and the chemical development 
of gelatine plates.. 


Inasmuch as the silver deposit in the dry plate negative is in- 





variably black—at the most with certain dry plate developers, 
as, for instance, pyro and pyro-catechin, a yellowish or brown 
color is formed. But these colors depend, not upon any special 
silver modification, but upon an organic color product, the pro- 
duct, of oxidation of the pyro or pyro-catechin—these oxidation 
products have no influence in physical development of paper 
prints. 

The analogy is somewhat closer with chloride of silver pictures. 
It is well known that these enlarging papers, which are prepared 
with pure gelatino chloride of silver, assume with under-exposure 
a greenish tone, but with long exposures take a reddish tone. 
Here also the tone depends upon the peculiar modification of the 
metallic silver. 

If two copies upon the same paper from the same negative, one 
very slightly copied, the other half done, are placed in the same 
gallic acid developer, the first will exhibit a green, the last a red 
tone if fully developed and then fixed. This corresponds with the 
action of the chemical development of the gelatino-chloride paper. 
Moreover, by employing both varieties of paper and methods of 
development, I have proved that it only indirectly depends upon 
the time of exposure. 

With long exposure under the same negative it is necessary 
only to keep the paper a short time in the developer to secure fuli 
strength ; with short exposure under same conditions, 1t must be 
kept much longer in the developer. 

The duration of development determines the tone. If a short 
exposure is taken out of the developer before attaining the full 
strength, it will exhibit the red tone. 

It is the intention of Doctor Liesegang to publish a work on 
this interesting subject, which will probably be issued next 
month, at Diisseldorf, Germany. 
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THE SLOW DEVELOPMENT OF SNAP-SHOTS. 
FREDERIC DILLAYE. 


‘tT HERE is no denying the fact that instantaneous photo- 

graphy has taken its stand victoriously in the ranks of our 
rt! That and the bicycle are now the two great tempters which 
have us in their power. Considering everything there is no great 
harm in this, but, on the contrary, there may be much good if we 
submit intelligently. A great many artistic impressions and 
nearly all the grand effects of light can only be satisfactorily 
secured by snap-shots. Nevertheless, I own I have often said 
and written that instantaneous pictures are unsuitable to the art, 
because of the difficulties in developing them so as to render a 
harmonious whole. If then, by the actual means of working 
which are at our disposal we can manage to recover this har- 
mony, it will be possible to get first-rate artistic results froin 
instantaneous work. Now, all the series of experiments which 
| have made for more than a year, lead me to the conclusion that 
a slow, even a very slow, development of snap-shots will better 
bring out this harmony in the print. 

In Germany, Dr. Meydenbauer found that by leaving a de- 
cidedly under-exposed plate for several hours in a greatly diluted 
slow developer, he obtained far more detail in the shadows than 
by using a concentrated developer or even the recognized normal 
strength. Dr. Neuhauss confirmed these results. Both used 
pyrogallic acid which is after all the most perfect developer which 
Wwe possess. 

In France, the late Commandant Fourtier, recognized the truth 
of these facts while using hydroquinone. 

No more was necessary to decide me to make experiments, to- 
wards which my experience and a secret longing drew me. And 
I have made these experiments, no only with all known develo- 
pers, but also by using certain of them together. I will say here 
that those which lend themselves best to this kind of work are : 
pyrogallic acid, amidol and also pyrocatechin. As mixed devel- 
opers we have pyrogallic acid mixed with eikonogen, then in 4 
less degree, eikonogen with hydroquinone, and pyrocatechin 
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with hydroquinone or amidol. I say in a less degree, because 
developments in which hydroquinone takes part, cannot pass a 
certain degree of slowness without there being a danger of ob- 
taining that famous yellow fog given by hydroquinone, and 
which completely prevents all good printing. 

But why this slowness in the bath, when it is generally ad- 
mitted that in developing snap-shots all failure of the action of 
the light should be remedied by an augmentation of the action of 
the developers ? First, because a slow bath, in the same way as 
in engraving with acids, gives more softness and fineness to the 
picture. Next because in developing snap-shots a fog is always 
liable to show itself on the plate, and to show itself more intensely 
according as the exposure has been shorter and more quickly in 
accordance with the increased concentration of the developer. 
The image is barely visible on the sensitive surface before the 
fog covers it so quickly that the development can no longer be 
watched, so the fixing is done and the final result lacks depth and 
has no detail in the shadows, and shows along with general weak- 
ness too great a contrast in light and shade. 

This fog is known as the under-exposure fog, and is produced 
by a certain quantity of luminous rays passing through the lens 
and being diffused in the camera after having struck the parti- 
tions. Ifa shutter with a central opening is used, it is still more 
augmented by the diffraction produced by the very small opening 
at the beginning and end of the exposure, thus producing a light- 
ing by which the image does not benefit in the slightest. In time 
exposures the action of the luminous rays is strong enough to 
surpass and even annihilate the effects of this diffusion. 

There are really good reasons in favor of slow development. 
But we develope ordinarily with flat dishes, so that if we prolong 
our development during several hours, deposits will, without fail, 
settle on the plate, unless the dish be rocked, which ought to be 
(lone automatically not to be tiresome. And also the fact that 
each plate would take hours for the picture to be complete, would 
be sufficient to deter us from this method of developing our 
instantaneous negatives, which on account of the ease with which 
they are obtained, we take by dozens and dozens. 
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Therefore to make slow development practicable, we must 
abandon the flat dish, and find another method of working. 
There is nothing more simple than this. We have only to sub- 
stitute an upright for the flat dish. The uprightness itself, and 
the large quantity of liquid necessary allow several plates to be 
ubmerged simultaneously. Further the monotonous rocking 
which is necessary for flat dishes is done away with. In fact, in 
-onsequence of the variations of density which the developer as- 
sumes during the process, it is in a constant state of rising and 
ialling, thus forming a continual and automatic stirring up. 

Upright dishes are easily obtained through the trade, these are 
intended really for the washing and even for the fixing of nega- 
tives. But I do not hesitate to say that they are altogether un- 
suitable for developing dishes. First, the plates are too close to- 
gether to allow of a good stirring up, and next they are too near 
the bottom not to be influenced by the chemical residues formed 
during development. 

But the ‘““Comptoir-Général de Photographie” in order to apply 
this method to Carpentier’s opera-glass cameras, now so much 
used in instantaneous photography, has constructed upright 
dishes which work well. 

They are composed of two hardened black cardboard tubs with 
equally black ebonite racks for immersions. The smaller vesscl 
contains the developing bath. The larger, covered with cloth 
serves as a cover for the smaller. The racks are furnished with 
vertical grooves into which the plates are slipped. For small 
plates these grooves are about half an inch apart. The racks 
are further fitted at both their upper and under corners with 
ebonite feet. It is noticeable that not the smallest portion of 
metal is used in the construction of these dishes. By means of 
these feet, the plates are raised about 114 inches from the bottom, 
and the bath can also pass over them to a depth of 114 inches. 

In the case of small plates about eighteen can be developed at 
once. So if we can reckon an hour and half for development, 
this corresponds to a duration of five minutes for each plate, 
which shows that this slow development is in reality very rapid. 

With a little practice and a knowledge of the temperature at the 
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time of developing, of the reducing action of developer used, 9i 
the rapidity of the plates and the time of exposure, the bath can 
be mixed in such a way as to take a night to act, and so the 
worker can sleep tranquilly—while still working. I would not, 
however, advise this extreme to a beginner. Being ignorant of 
the conditions just described, he would infallibly fail, the most 
common form of failure being the complete metallization of the 
plates. Considering everything, moreover, though slow develop- 
ment is good, one too slow is no improvement, or at any rate, has 
not so far given me better results with the snap-shots permitting 
this treatment. In summer the bath must be regulated to take 
from an hour and a half to two hours and a half. In winter the 
same bath without warming would take from four to five hours. 

Not to leave you the difficult task of choosing from a large 
number of formulz, I will give only one, but it is the one I always 
use, and so can recommend from experience. 

Pyro Soda—First of all the following solutions must be made : 


RE SEE scent dctvadisaesasdowensenewwe 34 ozs.* 
I OE Ec aca ceceseaderenaeeeennaess 5 ozs. 


Allow it to cool and filter carefully. 


B 
NN OO ON dS te abbenwnaoenes 3% ozs. 
PE HED bcdccsdcernies aneuneesenee I dr. 

. 

SE ME ic. ceva erneaveannvaenedendn 3% ozs 
Ne Ge SD ccd ceca ccdswiweaee . 2% drs. 
D 
Warm water, having boiled ................ 3% ozs. 
NE SO EE cnceascasecieoussecens 3% drs. 

Ge OE GEN Sccnecsaddsinenisseuvewes 8 drs. 


These solutions ready, the developing bath is composed in the 
following proportions : 


* The weights and measures in this article have been transposed from the French 
weights and measures and are as nearly correct as possible. 
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Cold water 
Solution A 
Solution B 
Solution C 
Solution D 


To augment 
minimum of D 


or well-lightec 


inaximum of intensity. 
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(ietasedenkeen deeds eeeesewannrer 6 pints. 


ee ee 3 OZS. 


the time of action the maximum of C and the 
must be used, and vice rersa for diminishing it. 
1 pictures the time mentioned above will give the 
In other respects there are certain rules 


m which slow development should be based. 


Constant use of pyrogallic acid has proved to me that 414 


plate to a gooc 
must be used. 


To keep the | 


addition of sulphite of soda may be made. 


ers. are necessary, but sufficient to develop normally a 7 by 5 


| intensity. This is the smallest quantity which 


»ath from staining the fingers so quickly, a strong 
The retarding action 


will be augmented by a weak addition of the alkali used, and a 


further augmentation is secured by adding bromide, which also 


prevents fog from spreading and preserves the purity of the 


whites. 


So for a plate 7 by 5 a developer of the minimum force must be 


made according to the following formula : 


Cale WOE scisasavax eedue (etetecsescesens §6@S 
DOE EE. 6 See ddeedacceneneons cnedeuinnen 3 drs. 
PCED & scnsddesescnseceeseveeneseoees . 1% drs 
DE hs « icccuesuesideeesmeasewen ie we 1% dr 
a eer 504 et edeeteuewones I dr. 


In this way the shadows are very transparent, the high-lights 


very bright, and there is a perfect harmony in the whole which is 


the desideratun 


1 to be realized. 


So if we consider that eighteen plates, 2144 by 3%, have a 


sensitive surface equal to that given by four plates and a half, 


7 by 5, we shall 


be able to mix our slow bath, minimum, for a full 


charge of the opera glass camera, 24% by 3%, by simply multiply- 


ing the preceding quantities by 4%, thus : 
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ee NE Sc cnc NdeKdewepedesdevannes q. Ss. 
DE EE ds Si denkaseeehstwiacinoseebunee 13% drs. 
Dt Ths 660544 candace euenhusmassaees 7 drs. 
GS Us det can eae wis aaa eee 1% drs. 
SE Ps eben dcn see seus seeds beantedaes 4% drs. 


On the other hand, if we remember that to conserve the quali- 
ties mentioned above transparency of the shadows, brightness of 
the high-lights and harmony of the whole—not more than 7 grs. 
of pyrogallic acid must be used for a 7 by 5 plate, we shall be able 
to make an almost maximum bath with the following quantities : 


Cae DONE WORN ccc cc ccccecasescccecences q. Ss. 
PE BA ik cccns canes densndan ses ssescavees 3% ozs. 
EE PPT PPrTTTerrr Teri Tr eT ee Le 1% ozs. 
NE Eg esa cccegceccdssacecedsvedénense 2 drs. 

NE BP & kneaded ncsnderdnccesdecvéneces 6% drs. 


At the same time, in the case of a simultaneous development of 
eighteen plates in an upright dish, the quantity of water being 
very large, this maximum may be further forced without incon- 
venience, up to 46 grains of the acid. In these conditions I con- 


sider the following bath as maximum : 


See UNE 6. Sexe sen ceenes secesasases q. S. 
ee eee ree Se errr rrr ert 5 ozs. 
PI é wane ce hwhawesasnncaeededsdedens 2 ozs. 
DT < ceseubbetussecGe be eteneneedtes 2% ozs. 
DET « ccceaektndusapaacaevensanbemes I ozs. 


The bath can be modified at will, within the limits I have men- 
tioned. 

sefore each operation the dish and racks should be washed, 
dried and very carefully rubbed, and the dish, not containing the 
racks, should be filled within an inch and a half from the top 
with cold boiled water. 

For plates, 2% by 3%, the preparation of the developing bath 
must be continued by pouring into the dish about 3 ozs. of 
solution A, following, for instance, the first constitution of the 
formula given. Stir with a glass rod to ensure perfect mixing. 
Then add 1 oz. of solution B, and stir ; next 134 drs. solution 
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again stirring ; lastly, 2% drs. of D, and stir for several 
minutes. 

Particular attention must be paid to the successive stirrings of 
the bath before the introduction of a new constituent, as it is very 
important that the different chemicals should be thoroughly 
mixed. The plates immersed in the bath will then be evenly 
attacked. 

For plates 143 by 2, the dish being smaller, the constituents 
(always with the same formula) should be used in the following 


proportions : 


Dt Ms ssaebekavetebedeesedens osanen 2 ozs. 

EO TEs. hbo s case cccuscacncdeewosviws 5% drs. 
ECs ugh Ad eink ale nb iawn eMeac I drs. 
IEEE by, esis nad drawn ed ebamardtoa ewes I drs. 


The bath being ready, the racks are successively immersed. 
The exposed plates are then taken separately, rubbed vigorously 
with the velvet pad and dusted with the camel-hair brush, and are 
slipped one by one into the grooves of the racks. A rocking 
movement from top to bottom is then given to each rack, so as 
to detach any air-bubbles which may have formed on the surface 
of the plates. 

It is a good plan to put all the plates in the same way, i.e., with 
the gelatine side facing the glass side of the next one. 

The dish is then re-covered, and the worker can go away and 
do something else. 

Plates exposed in summer with a good sun in full daylight, will 
attain their maximum of intensity in from 2% to 3% hours, ac- 
cording to the different actinic degrees of tones in the subject. 

Plates exposed under the same conditions in winter, and de- 
veloped at an ambient temperature will need an immersion of 4 
or 5 hours to obtain the same result. 

'n both cases the duration of the action of the bath will be re- 
duced by at least a half if the last constituents of the formula, in- 
dicated as maximum, be used. The negatives should certainly 
be left in the bath for the length of time indicated. 

It would, however, be possible on account of the variations of 


temperature for the automatic stirring of the liquid to act irregu- 
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larly, so making the negatives streaky. It would be a good 
thing, therefore, to return to the laboratory half an hour after the 
negatives were put in, or a quarter of an hour in the case of the 
maximum formula, and, uncovering the dish, to turn the plates 
the other side up. 

According to the emulsion, even on plates of the same brand 
the image does not always appear in the same way : sometimes 
it does not show itself on the gelatine surface, and its appearance 
must be watched on the back, where it comes out more and more 
clearly ; sometimes, again, it can be followed all the time on the 
gelatine surface, and can be seen very little, if at all, on the back. 
In all cases it can be continuously followed by transparence. 

However, when the back of the plate is uniformly gray and 
when the high-lights appear as shadows, the development, when 
the image cannot be followed in either of the above ways, may 
be considered as complete. 

Then come the operations for finishing the negative, fixing 
and hardening. 

The best way again is to do these processes in upright dishes. 
In default of them, horizontal ones divided into compartments 
can be used. 

For finishing the negatives in the best possible way to preserve 
the softness, purity and brilliance of the picture, two baths for 
successive fixings and an alum bath are needed. The first fixing 
bath fixes the negative. The second takes away the double hypo- 
sulphite of silver, formed during the first bath, and which is one 
of the causes of subsequent deterioration. It also continues the 
fixing to the bottom and relieves the shadows of all stickiness. 
The alum bath reduces the hyposulphite in a certain measure, 
clears the high-lights, removes slight fog, and tans the gelatine, 
so that the negative will not need varnishing for protection 
against damp. It is well to note, however, that the alum bath 
would make the operations of intensifying and reducing, if they 
were necessary, very difficult. 

The first fixing bath is made with an aqueous solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda 25 per cent. The second is obtained by making 
a 20 per cent. solution of hyposulphite of soda, to which is added 
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about 1% drs. of pure liquid bisulphite for each 34% ozs. of the 
:olution. 

The alum bath is composed of a 6 per cent. aqueous solution of 

‘tash, with about 51 drops of chrystallizable acetic acid added 
for each 3% ozs. of solution. 

The plate, when removed from the developer, is rinsed under 
the tap and put into the first fixing bath. In very hot weather, 
to prevent frilling, this rinsing is replaced by an immersion for 
ive minutes in cold water. ‘ 

As soon as the milkiness disappears from the back, the fixing is 
finished. It will be almost always noticed that there remains on 
the back, a light opalescent tint which persists, although the fix- 
ing is complete. It does not, in any way, influence the trans- 
parency of the negative. The plate is then immersed, without 
washing, in the second hyposulphite bath. Washing between the 
two baths would make insoluble the hyposulphite of silver formed 
in the film during the first bath. It should be left, at least, ten 
minutes in this bath. It could be left longer without inconveni- 
ence, as the hyposulphite does not attack the silver reduced by 
the developer, until after several hours of immersion. After the 
second fixing, the plate is washed and immersed for another ten 
minutes in the alum bath. In summer, if there should be the 
slightest trace of frilling, the quantity of acetic acid in the alum 
bath should be diminished. 

The negative, after fixing, must be immediately washed under 
the tap until the water flows evenly on the gelatine without form- 
ing streaks, and then be put into the washing dish, and left for 
an hour or two, or even five or six, if the water in the dish is not 
renewed. 

The drying is done in the ordinary way. 

After development, the bath cannot be kept for further use, as 
very weak developers do not keep. Therefore, a new bath must 
be made each time. 

Time exposures can be developed in the same way as snap- 
shots. The time of immersion in the bath is shorter, that is the 
sole difference. Therefore, all plates can be put into the same 
bath, without any fear, whatever, of the length of the exposure. 
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The less exposed will need a longer, and the more exposed a 
shorter immersion. 

It will be noticed, however, that the total apparition takes place 
from the beginning of the development, as the image reveals itself 
at the same time in the whole thickness of the emulsion, and this 
is the principal cause of its softness, harmony and fineness. The 
whole process consists, then, in watching, so as not to surpass a 
good degree of intensity necessary for making the prints. 

If it is not wished to let the bath act automatically, a bath 
similar to the first can be made in an upright dish, which, how- 
ever, must only hold abcut 3 ozs. instead of 6 pints. Then in 
this bath, say normal, the plate must be immersed on the total 
appearance of the image, and the development is continued by 
the worker’s ordinary method. 

My closing advice is never to develop snap-shots until abovt 
forty-eight hours after having taken them. The molecular vibra- 
tions of the sensitive matter do not stop immediately the shutter 
is closed, but continue for some time after. 

Not only are snap-shots treated in this way, remarkably dis- 
tinct in the shadows, but their special feature is the entire absence 
of thickness in the dark parts of the negative. The result is. 
therefore, a far greater harmony between the lights and shadows, 
which, from the mere fact of short exposures, would otherwise be 
hard. Also, the skies and all the effects of light accompanying or 
forming the ground-work of the subject obtained by this method, 
are excellent for printing from. 

So this development has the particular advantage of admirably 
preserving the skies and all the effects of light, while giving a 
negative both vigor and transparency, therefore, specially suit- 
able for enlarging. And enlarging is one of the best methods oi 
succeeding in photographic art.—Translated from “ Les Nou- 
veautés Photographiques.” (‘ Practical Photographer,” May.) 


DEVELOPER FOR INTENSE NEGATIVES. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A VIEW SUITABLE FOR AN 
ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPH. 


{* ROUPING is really a universal law of nature formulated by 
' art, and not, as one is apt to suppose, a mere product of 
arbitrary principles established by art teachers. 

Nature pleases the eye in the disposal of objects by the subor- 
dination of many to one, that is, by giving unity in variety. The 
. however, must become trained to an appreciation of the 


auty of composition, and it may not be amiss to give a few 
hints on the selection of an artistic view. 
Two photographers may focus upon the same scene ; the pro- 


iction of the one will be a picture, the work of the other a mere 


topographical survey. Why is this ? 

First, I suppose, the one possesses an inherent taste for the 
beautiful, while the other does not ; and so, it may be set down as 
a photographic axiom, that taste and judgment are demanded as 
essential to artistic work ; but many possess these qualities, and 
only need guidance—how to look at nature. 

Dut before we start out let us advise the amateur to study the 
peculiarity of his lens, for much of the art qualities of the picture 
depends upon the nature of the lens employed. Some lenses are 
short-focus, others long-focus, and while the perspective of both 
kinds is absolutely mathematically correct, the pictures focussed 
upon the ground-glass are not always in accordance with what 
is presented to our eyes, and consequently not always accord- 
ing to our taste. Of course, there is no lens which gives exactly 
what our eyes see, because the pleasure in beholding nature is 
not dependent upon accuracy of visual focus. But the lens, to 
give an artistic picture, should approximate in character the 
human lens. 

It is not a bad plan to hold up vertically in front of you a light 
frame of wood the size of your ground-glass, and look at what 
you see through it and imagine it is the picture you are going to 
photograph. Move the frame about until you get within it what 
you want, then look at the image of the same view focussed upon 
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your ground-glass and compare the two. Very likely you will 
find that your eyes have taken in considerably more than your 
lens, but the distant objects by your lens will seem rendere« 
much larger than they really ought to be. Ina painting they ar 
smaller than they appear to your eyes, but not actually, for you 
judgment in seeing things at a distance whose dimensions you 
know, modifies their apparent dimensions, and it seems to you 
proper to exaggerate distance to produce a good effect, for a pic- 
ture addresses itself to our esthetic taste more than it does to our 
actual vision. So a certain latitude must also be given to our 
rendering of distant and near objects in a photograph, and we 
must not use a lens which dwarfs too much the far off mountains, 
making mole-hills of them. 

To direct the camera to any object or scene in nature and 
expect from accuracy of focussing, proper timing and develop- 
ment, a pleasing, or even satisfactory picture, is simply absurd. 
The press-the-button formula will not accomplish much in artistic 
photography. Good taste is synonymous with good judgment ; 
it is really the judgment which exercises the power of selection 
from nature. 

The operator should have constantly before him the general 
effect to be produced, not the effect by any one portion of th« 
picture he sees upon the ground-glass, but he should strive to 
have the different parts of the picture harmonize and not let any 
object be too obtrusive, either from its unsightliness, or from its 
prominence even though it be pleasing in itself. All such por- 
tions of a picture direct the eye at once upon them and so hurt 
the general pleasing effect. 

The amateur should remember that a foreground is as neces- 


sary to the picture as a middleground or extreme distance, but he 


should likewise remember not to overload it with too many ob- 


jects, nor yet to make it so bare as to destroy the balance of the 


picture. 
Avoid scattering subjects, that is, views in which there are a 
great number of objects spread about and receiving nearly th 


same degree of light and shade. Such scenes have no contrasts, 
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the quiet and repose of one part does not set off or emphasize the 


nergy of the other. The picture is what photographers or 


artists call flat and tame. 
Do not get the subject too high on the plate. 


It is generally 


best to keep the horizon a little below the centre of your plate 


inless the foreground is exceedingly interesting. 


A good deal 


of sky adds to a picture and gives it additional interest, especially 


if you can get clouds in it. 


Figures add much to the artistic beauty of the scene, and help 


to break up a motionless foreground, but be careful to group 


them properly, and not to scatter them over the scene like sentries 


ona watch. Avoid repetition of straight, unbroken lines either 


jorizontal or vertical, or crossing at right angles. 


The two sides of a landscape should never balance. 


There 


should be a small and a large mass, and generally the interest 


should centre in the small mass, but it should be connected in 


ome way with the larger. 


A scene lighted all over is never as effective as one in which 


the highest light is concentrated to a certain limited area. 


There 


ought to be a range of tones from this high light down gradually 


to the darkest part of the picture. A picture ought never to be 


mere black and white. 


There are three things to be considered in composition : 


the 


management of the foreground, the middle distance and the ex- 


treme distance. The first gives force to the scene ; the second 


gives variety ; the third, sentiment or poetry. Slight the fore- 
ground and the picture is weak. There is no place for the eye 


to start from to take excursions over the distant fields. 


If the 


extreme distance is omitted, the view has too much of a shut-in 
look. Oh let us always have that little peep betwen the hills 
with its hazy softness. We cannot always get the distance in its 


proper value, but let us never neglect the opportunity, when pre- 


sented. And last of all, watch the sun and notice the broad 


shadows which the flying clouds cast upon the scene in certain 


parts. Possess yourselves always in patience and wait for the 


favorable moment, and never risk a plate upon a view that does 
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not excite in you a feeling of exultation. The value of the plate 
is not to be considered, but the danger of losing your fine per- 
ception and estimation of the beautiful is to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Our plates are rapid, but snap shots on landscapes are seldom 
satisfactory to those who love wealth of gradations and softness in 
a picture. Foliage is apt to be rendered with too much contrast ; 
the shadows of the trees are in much greater obscurity, photo- 
graphically, than you would believe, and the top and branches 
so receive an excessive lighting. A quiet day is still the best 
time now, as it was in wet plate days, for landscape work. 

' “No stir of air was there 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day, 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass.” 


This would be just the ideal place for a view. 


THE SWING BACK. 
HE swing back has been somewhat prominently to the front 
on more than one occasion lately, and, as considerable mis- 
conception appears to exist in some quarters as to its proper use 
and function, we make no excuse for once more bringing the sub- 
ject forward. 

In his paper, read at the Camera Club Conference, Professor 
Allen made some pertinent and really valuable remarks of a 
thoroughly practical character, and these have been brought 5 
forcibly back to our notice by more than one communication we ; 
have received during the last few days with regard to the illustra- 
tion accompanying an advertisement in our own and other pages 
last week. Professor Allen says : “ It is more than probable that 
the human eye sees vertical parallel lines of considerable altitude 
as though they slightly converged. At any rate, if a high tower 
be taken with a wide-angle lens and swing back quite vertical, it 
seemed as though it was wider at the top than lower down ; it 
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seemed, in fact, top-heavy and swollen.’ This is just the point 
in connection with the illustrations referred to that our attention 
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has been called to by two or three correspondents, who seem in- 
‘lined to attribute the effect to the particular camera employed, 
vhich we need scarcely say is a thoroughly groundless assump- 
tion. 

it is, as Mr. Allen says, more than probable “ that the eye sees 
parallel vertical lines as if they were convergent ”; it is a fact that 
is open to very easy demonstration, and in consequence, when the 
eve looks upon the representation of such vertical lines in the 
form of, say, the Tower and Gateway of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, rendered with strict parallelism, it instinctively feels that 
something is wrong, and resents it. If our readers will refer to 
the illustrations in our last week’s advertisement pages, they will 
recognize, if they have not already done so, what we mean, and 
will feel that Mr. Allen’s description of the effect is a most accu- 
rateone. Yet, if the lines be gauged carefully, they will be found 
to be perfectly accurate, in so far, at least, as their perpendicu- 
larity and parallelism are concerned, and the apparent “ swollen- 
ness” is merely an optical illusion. 

Many novices in photography, and for that matter many old 
hands, are under the impression that, if a rectilinear lens be em- 
ployed, and the plate swung in a truly vertical position, all the 
requirements of perfect accuracy have been complied with, and 
such would, no doubt, be the case if the task were merely the 
copying of a picture ; but, when applied to an architectural sub- 
ject, such as the gateway above alluded to, although the result 
may be satisfactory in the light of an architect’s elevation, it is 
inaccurate in perspective and artistically unpleasing. In saying 
this, we are in no way desirous of under-rating the usefulness of 
the swing back ; far from it, for the best possible rendering of 
that subject, the gateway of Christ’s, without either swing back 


or front, would be hideous in the extreme—in fact, we must con- 





fess to having given that particular subject up in despair when on 
a visit to Cambridge some two years ago. We are reminded of 
Shakespeare’s dictum, “ It is excellent to have a giant’s power, 
but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant,” and in applying the 
swing back, as Mr. Allen says, a “ compromise, a slight readjust- 


ment can often be used with advantage.” 
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We are quite aware that there are many who will argue that 
any departure from the strictly vertical and parallel is wrong , 


‘ 


indeed, some years ago, in the early “ seventies,” if we remember 


‘ 


rightly, the question of the “ morality ” of the swing back was 
raised before the parent society—then the London Photographic 
Society—by, we believe, the late J. R. Sawyer. At any rate, 
that gentleman championed the slightly converging view, and 
pointed out the obvious absurdity of representing the Clock 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament, when viewed from its base, 
by means of parallel lines. However, the members of the old 
“ London” made the subject lively through two or three meet- 
ings, but what was the decision arrived at we do not remember ; 
probably a number of members * 
still.” 


Should any doubt exist on the subject of the actual conver- 


‘remained of the same opinion 


gence of the lines of such a subject as, say, the Victoria Tower, 
let a piece of card be held at a convenient distance from the eye, 
and, with a fine pencil, mark the width of the Tower as it appears 
to the eye at the line of sight. Now repeat the operation, taking 
care to preserve the exact distance between the eye and the 
card, as high up as the lines retain their parallelism, and com- 
pare the two measurements. If the second one is not considerably 
smaller than the first, then we can only say that the retina of that 
particular observer is fitted with an automatic swing back ; but 
the matter can be proved mathematically by calculation, or, more 
simply still, by plotting out the lines upon a sheet of paper, by 
which means it is easy to show that the angle subtended by an 
object of any given dimensions becomes gradually smaller as its 
elevation increases. The difference is proportionately greater 
the closer the observer is to the object or the wider the angle of 
view, and thus it happens that, with wide-angle lenses, and such 
subjects as the gateway of Christ’s College, this appearance of 
top-heaviness is more generally noticeable ; not that the lens 
itself has anything to do with the matter, except in so far as it 
permits a nearer approach to the subject ; the point of view 
alone affects the question. 


To give an example, let us suppose such an object as the 
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cateway depicted in the advertisement, measuring 60 feet in 
height of the two turrets, and 30 feet between their external 
itlines. If such an object be observed from a distance of 120 
t. which is about the distance at which a medium angle lens 
iid be available with comfort, the width of the two turrets 
ihe top would, by rough calculation, subtend an angle equal to 
ut 26 feet at the base, or nearly 4 feet less ; and, if the point 
oi view were decreased to 60 feet, the distance at which a lens of 
er angle would be required, the angle subtended would be 
equal to a width of about 21 feet at the base, or nearly 9 feet less. 
Although, in photographing such an object from these stand- 
points, owing to a variety of causes, the differences in measure- 
ments would not be so exaggerated, they are still very appre- 
ciable, and we have before us as we write a negative specially 
taken to illustrate the point. It represents a couple of windows 
of the same width, one above the other, the total height from 
the ground of the higher one being only 18 feet. The camera 
was placed 24 feet away, and carefully levelled, the image being 
gotten into position by raising the front as high as possible. At 
that comparatively low elevation there is a difference in measure- 
ments, when tested with a pair of dividers, of over a sixteenth of 
an inch, the upper window being, of course, the smaller, although 
to the eye it has the appearance of being much the wider. 
from what we have said, it would be evident, to repeat Profes- 
sor Allen’s suggestion, that a compromise or slight re-adjustment 
i may often be desirable, nay, even be absolutely necessary, and 
that a departure may be made from strictly vertical lines without 
committing any very heinous sin—if sin at all. It will be in the 
judicious use of, or abstention from, the swing back, or equiva- 
lent appliances, that the competent and artistic photographer will 
single himself out from the common herd, who will go on content 
to observe the golden rule of an invariably vertical focussing 
: Of course, there are circumstances under which strictly per- 
pendicular lines are almost a necessity, as when such fall near 
the margin of a picture. more especially in the case of lantern 
slides. What, for instance, could be more objectionable than a 
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cathedral interior with the pillars visibly falling away from th« 
margin of the slide ? But, in such subjects as the one we have 
put forward as an example, there is no reason, but quite the re- 
verse, why the slight readjustment should not be made. We have 
said that we gave up that subject in despair, not because w<« 
could not get swing enough, but simply because, do what w« 
would, it invariably appeared to be wrong somewhere. Thx 
gateway of St. John’s College forms a similar subject, but admits 
of free treatment ; but, even with that, we could not avoid the 
‘swollen ”’ appearance of the turrets, even though some slight 
departure from parallelism was indulged in. 

‘Cambridge is rich in architectural test subjects, and probably 
one of the very finest to be found anywhere is King’s College 
Chapel, either interior or exterior. On the same occasion 
already referred to, we secured two or three views of the river 
frontage from various standpoints, but in one of them, taken from 
the green (the nearest point of view, be it observed), the chapel 
presents to a slight extent the distorted effect to which we have 
referred, although in another picture, taken from the meadow on 
the other side of the river, it is entirely absent. 

In another article we shall have something to say on other 
forms of distortion that have been laid to the charge of of the 
swing back.—* British Journal of Photography.” 


OUR PICTURE. 


Our picture is from the celebrated studio of Gilbert & Bacon, 
Philadelphia, the work of Mr. E. H. Newell. 

At the recent exposition at Trierer, Germany, it received thi 
highest enconiums from the art critics for gracefulness aac 
naturalness of pose, the characteristic arrangement of the draper: 
and the simplicity and beauty of the lines of corporation. 
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INDIRECT METHOD FOR THE REPRODUCTION 
OF COLOR BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
DR. J. M. EDER. 
[From the ‘‘Wiener Photo. Blatter,’ Vienna.] 
“T° HE eye possesses not only the ability to distinguish between 
light and shade, but also the varieties of color ; that is to 
say, there are certain sets of nerve fibres which are sensitive to 
specific colors, each of a definite wave-length. According to the 
Young-Helmholz theory it is assumed that the endless gradations 
of shades of color which pass one into the other by imperceptible 
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degrees in the pure spectrum may be referred to three funda- 
mental areas of the retina, the terminals of nerve fibres of the 
optic nerve, viz., the red, green and violet, as indicated in the 
following curve of vision (fig. 1). 

The horizontal line represents the visible spectrum, the curves 
above it are representative of each of the fundamental colors. If 
perpendiculars are erected, their intersection with curves will 
indicate the degree of intensity of each of the impressions of tlie 
special color of the spectrum upon the nerve elements of the re- 
tina. 

These three color-qualities give with their entire united cvn- 
chromous action, the impression of white. All the other shades 
of color are produced by the various mixtures of these spectral 
fundamental impressions. 

By certain colors the combination of two also gives the im- 
pression of white to the eye; for example, red and greenish blue, 
orange and cyanon blue, yellow and tridigo, greenish yellow and 
violet. These are called complementary colors. Pure green has 
no simple complementary color, but must be combined with two 
others—red and violet—to produce white. 

These facts may be proved by so combining the special rays 
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oi the spectrum by aid of lenses, and viewing the combined im- 
pression thus produced upon a suitable screen of pure white 
paper. The action upon the eye may thus be studied of the 
additive effect of the different colored images. The summative 
effect of all, however, is the purest white or colorless light; the 
absence of all the rays, black. 

When we endeavor to represent the spectrum colors by aid of 
colored glass, we find we cannot produce them in their integrity. 
If we consider, for instance, the pure spectrum of white light of 
the electric arc, we shall find we have all the spectrum colors. 
by the aid of a Warnicke prism we are enabled to project the 
spectrum upon a white wall. If copper ruby glass is interposed, 
the violet, blue and green lights are absorbed, together with 
yeilow green, merely the red, orange and yellow penetrating. 

These three just mentioned, when combined, give the impres- 
sion of fiery-red, although they are a mixture, and not an indiyic- 
ual color. Aniline-red shows a decided absorption of the green, 
and allows the red, orange, yellow and also blue-violet to pass 
through, the color appearing to us bluish-red. Through green 
glass (chromate of copper) the red as well as the blue and violet 
are absorbed, whilst orange, yellow and green are transmitted. 
Blue cobalt glass absorbs the red, orange and green, but not 
equally, the absorption spectrum showing bands. In spite of this 
defectiveness of colored glass to represent the color spectrum in 
its proper intensity and degree, we can, nevertheless, indicate by 
the addition of the principal color, white as well as by partial mix- 
ture, color tones. 

Prof. E. Valenta several years ago proved this by employing 
three projecting apparatus and using shades of red, green and 
yellow, super-imposed, throwing the impression upon a white 
wall. This also can be demonstrated by the newly devised Poly- 
chromoscope. 

It consists of an apparatus provided with step-like rectangular 
tubes,—A, B, C,—whose ends are provided with colored glass ; 
for instance, at D a blue, at E a green, at Fa red glass. Directly 
above these are placed photographic slides which have been 
photographed with reference to the special color of the object. 
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he impression is in shade, so that the color only is allowed to 
pass through the dark portions obstructing its passage. 

if the chromoscope is placed in position and the light passed 

through the slides, the red image at C F falls upon the mirror 3, 

d is reflected in the direction G H, to the eye of the beholder. 

t 2 is placed a mirror of transparent plate glass which reflects 

- greatest part of the green-orange coming through B E to [1; 

same is the case with the blue image transmitted through the 

slide to I. 

















The image reflected by mirror 3 (red), must penetrate the two 
transparent mirrors 2 and 1 before it falls upon the eve. The 
green image has to pass through the plate 1; the blue image alone 
falls upon mirror 1, and is reflected directly to the eye. 

Thus we are enabled, in a certain measure, to imitate in an 
optical way, the action of the eye in combining the color impres- 
sions. The summation of these three primary colors gives us all 
the variety of shades in a colored image. If, for instance, we 
should have three slides of the photographic image of a nosegay 
transmitted, we should receive the general impression of the vari- 
ous color values of all the flowers. 

The case is quite different when we have to deal with a single 
source of light. ( Zo be continued.) 


ALVAN CLARK, the famous telescope lens maker, is dead. Although the 
Lick and Yerkes telescopes astounded the world with their magnitude, Mr. 
Clark was ambitious to produce one of still greater magnitude. But these 
wonderful instruments are monuments enough to his skill and painstaking 
work. 
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THE PIN-HOLE IMAGE THEORY IN SCREEN 
PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
FREDERIC E. IVES. 

ERTAINLY for eight years the writer has been teaching his 

pupils in half-tone block process that each aperture of his 
cross-line sealed screen might be regarded as a “ pin-hole lens,” 
forming a vignetted image of the lens diaphragm, and was also, 
he believes, the first to publish this idea, in a paper read at a 
Camera Club, in London, March 8th, 1884. 

Emphasis was placed upon the statement of fact that, in order 
to obtain the best images of the lens aperture, with the least dis- 
turbance from diffraction, the screen must be held at a certain 
distance from the sensitive plate, this distance varying according 
to the character of the screen. 

This theory has been generally accepted at the date of this 
writing, and it is perfectly true that, under the conditions stated, 
vignetted images of the diaphragm aperture are produced, and 
diffraction is not a seriously disturbing element in the calcula- 
tions for controlling the gradations of light and shade in the 
negative. 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake to assume that the screen aper- 
ture produces an ordinary pin-hole image at such a short distance 
as that at which the sensitive plate is placed, for it does not. The 
writer's first knowledge of this fact was communicated to him by 
Mr. Max Levy, who not only suspected the truth, but proved it 
by a series of ingenious experiments, recording the results by 
photo-micrography. 

In Stokes’ “On Light,’* pp. 46-70, is presented, without 
mathematics, and therefore comprehensible by everybody, a clear 
statement of all that part of the theory of diffraction necessary to 
an understanding of what takes place when the light rays pass 
through the screen aperture. All of it should be read, but a 
single paragraph explains one of the most interesting facts, viz., 


‘ 


that at one screen distance the “ pin-hole image” of a small cir- 


cular diaphragm aperture (giving approximately parallel rays) 


* McMillan & Co , London, 1887. 
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appears smaller and brighter than the screen aperture itself, while 


t other distances it becomes diffused or its centre even darkened. 


This paragraph (pp. 68,69) reads as follows : 


“ Reverting to the case in which light from a luminous point 
sasses through a circular aperture, and is received on a screen 

yond, consider the brightness at a point just in the axis on the 
receiving screen. If the relation between the two distances, al- 
‘eady so often mentioned, and the diameter of the hole be such 
hat the sum of the distances from the luminous point to the edge 
of the hole and thence to the central point on the receiving 


creen exceeds the direct distance from the luminous point to the 


latter by just half a wave’s length, theory shows that the illumina- 


fion is actually four times as great as if the screen in which the 
hole is pierced were taken away altogether. Suppose, now, the 
hole be enlarged. We might have said at first, supposing we 
were ignorant of the theory * Of course, that must increase the 
illumination at the central point, or, at any rate, cannot diminisi 
it.. On the contrary, it does diminish it ; and if the hole be en- 
larged till its area: is just double what it was in the first instance, 
the centre of the illuminated space on the screen is a black spot. 
This theoretical result is easily realized in experiment ; only as 
the wave length varies from color to color ; and the proper dis- 
tance of the receiving screen varies with the wave-length, when 
the screen is in adjustment for the brightest part of the spectrum 
it is not quite in adjustment for the fainter ends, so that the spot 
instead of being perfectly black is faintly purple.” 

It has been the writer’s practice to expose for the shadows with 
a small circular diaphragm aperture, the screen distance being 
such as to give the smallest and brightest image of this aperture 
upon the sensitive plate, and to expose for the high lights with a 
diaphragm aperture of several times greater diameter. In this 
way a sharp, fine dot is always obtained in the shadows, even 
when the highlights have to be closed up by a supplementary 
exposure with a large diaphragm exposure. 

It is evident, then, that although the modern screen process 
was brought to its present degree of perfection on the basis of 
the pin-hole image theory (a good working hypothesis), diffrac- 
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tion really plays an important part, actually improving the “ pin- 
hole image,” or injuring, or almost destroying it, as the condi- 
tions are made favorable or unfavorable.—‘‘ The Practical Pro- 


cess Worker.” 


PYRO ASCENDANT. 

THE appearance of the many new reducing agents, hydroquinone, 
metol, eikonogen, etc., has tempted many to test the validity of thei: 
claimed virtues over pyro, and when they find some dominant peculiar- 
ity, as, for instance, rapidity in calling forth the latent image, they are 
apt to forget the compensation which pyro has to offer in many other 
respects. 

We fail to see what advantage there is in rapidity of action in develop 
ment. The work done by rapid development is, as a rule, hard and 
blocky, and does not possess the delicate gradations obtained by mild 
action of the chemicals; and for slow development nothing is superior 
to pyro. Any degree of density of the image may be obtained, and 
when the desired point is reached, checked, without fear of having it re- 
duced in fixing. 

I have tried the various developers; have worked with them faithfully 
for fear of being behind the age, but have been compelled to return to 
pyro when on critical work which demanded great delicacy without flat 
ness, detail in shadows as well as in the high lights. 

There is nothing like weak fresh solutions of pyro for such work. 

The following formulas will be found to work excellently. 

Make a solution of sulphite of soda to test 60 by hydrometer, and a 
solution of carbonate of soda (sal. soda) to test 22. 

Take (A) 


I SUE. Sanaussdadevenstieeedeseeatssuwnws 4 ozs. 

SE WN. ob scvicendacenmbhk ho mane RAO enema mau saeS 4 ozs. 
(B) 

PE 2 + Ad can ret a sbaek cee ek emcee nae cama mn I Oz. 

SE no) dca sian sos tendo kan av asi dwntden un cose areeaee 12 ozs. 

RE MES tive ph cede cussnessucedannunwnaneeseune IO grs. 


For development take 80 ozs. of A to 8 drams of B for normal ex- 
posures. The image should not make its appearance before half a min- 
ute. It keeps on increasing in indensity so gradually that any change in 
the proportions may be made without injury to the plate. 

I am not an advocate for sulphite in the pyro. It may give a prettier 
grey color to the negative, but it has a tendency to retard the power of 
giving density. 

For securing great density with gelatine plates nothing equals pyro. 
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For black and white negatives the following formula will be found very 
effective: 


CE  o.s dapseuwisenswkiesdarrieeensnsienksenesces I Oz 
RNIN WMI. bndtcaic ashe aiasa- ae aie a aaeie ete rama nse weed 60 grs. 
Saturated solution of sulphite soda.................- 8 ozs 

Cae NE GO 6 ncaoesrexdsdsds dsncnresaesunwincs 4 ozs 
DUNNE 6 cr di cancessenstanstnssawnassennss eee 
SY SINR, 3a wes ciidlek-odws areata ed aanunes 40 grs. 
EA AAs cea ae SSNS een eataeke 32 OZS. 


After development or before washing the plate is rubbed over with 
cotton dipped in acetic acid and water I dr. to 8 oz. water. Then place 
for two or three minutes in the same clearing bath, acetic acid and water, 
then wash under the tap and fix. 


Pyrogallic acid in a very dilute form I have found far superior to the 
recent developers, even glycine, for protracted development. When the 
amount of pyro is very small in proportion to the quantity of water em- 
ployed, there is no danger whatever from stain either to the hands or 
plates. 

The method is applicable for instantaneous exposures, as well as for 
plates which have had a complete of hours, even, as in interiors. The 
negatives have a remarkably fine grain and a range of gradations even 
in the high lights far superior to ordinary rapidly developed plates, and 
then the cost is almost nothing considering the number of plates which 
may be developed in the same solution at the same time. 

I have a box provided with grooves for the accommodation of var- 
ious size plates, something like washing boxes, so that the plates may be 
inserted vertically. The plates do not rest on the bottom of the box, 
but there is a little space there to accommodate any sediment or dirt 
which might accidentally get in the solution. 

Sufficient quantity of developer is poured over the plates to completely 
immerse them. It is constituted as follows: 

For ordinary time or over-exposures: 


Sulphite of soda, 1 fluid ounce................ 10% solution. 
Carbonate of potassa, 1 fluid ounce............ 10% solution. 
SEE. nant is wabbe ese Vsaewekintenannebeswaueee a 1 gallon. 
- ucacaicemiinheEs cen alnweNeh amamiendady I2 grains. 


For instantaneous exposures or supposed under-toned plates dilute 
the solution to 3 gallons of water. 

The solution should be kept ice-cold during hot weather. I allow my 
plates to remain often for several hours, and have no frilling if the plates 
have no special inclination in that direction, but immediately after a slight 
rinse under the tap I place the negatives before fixing in solution of 
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chrome alum. A little better washing and bath is weak formaldehyde— 





will more effectually prevent frilling. Fix in cold hypo. This plan will 
be found very excellent for those who make a business of developing for 
amateurs, as the plates require no attention whatever after placing in the 
box until they are found completely developed. The grain by reason of 
the slow deposit makes the negatives especially valuable for bromide 
enlargements, the magnification showing no granulation whatever. 

Henry NIXON. 


ACETYLENE GAS FOR PORTRAITURE. 





Mr. Henry J. RoGers, M.I.M.E., A.LE.E., at the meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society, exhibited his acetylene gas generator and 
an acetylene lamp for portraiture. He said: Calcium carbide, the mater- 


iak from which the gas is produced, is a hard, greyish, stone-like mater- 


Sia al ae 


ial, and it is made by exposing a mixture of lime and coke in fine powder 
to the intense heat of an electric furnace, under the influence of which 4 
the calcium of the lime and the coke or other form of carbon combine 
chemically with each other, and the molten residue consists of calcium 
carbide. This is removed from the furnace, and, when cooled and solidi- : 
fied, is broken up into lumps of a convenient size for use. On placing a 
the carbide in water, acetylene gas is immediately given off, and this is 
brought about by a decomposition both of the water and of the carbide 


of calcium, the hydrogen of the water combining with the carbon to form 


acteylene, and the oxygen of the water combining with the calcium to j 
produce ordinary lime, which is left as a residue in the generating vessel. 
A great deal too much has been made of the danger of acteylene gas. 


All the accidents that have occurred up to the present time, within my 





knowledge, have resulted from the storage of the gas at a very high 
pressure—as much as 50 or 60 atmospheres; but when it is generated in 
a small apparatus, the pressure being equal to only about two inches of 
water column, there is no danger whatever. When copper is used for 
the fittings an explosive gas is formed, from which danger might arise, 
but there is no necessity to use copper, as iron or brass are quite suitable 
for the purpose, and their employment is free from risk. The parabolic 
reflector of the lamp is made to swing in any direction, so that the focus 
point may be varied at will, and it is lined inside with asbestos and sewn 
with copper wire, and the flame can therefore -have no injurious effect 
upon the reflector, which can be whitewashed if it becomes discolored. 
The lamp contains nine burners, each of which is capable of consuming 
from half a foot to one foot of gas per hour, and at the latter rate the 
light given by the whole is equal to 500 candle-power. 
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7 ON THE SELECTION OF A SUBJECT SUITABLE 
FOR A PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURE. 
(Continued from last issue.) 
~HE ground-glass focussing screen is truly a tabula rasa, a 
blank tablet from which one may very easily erase an objec- 
mable feature, and in the exercise of our taste and judgment in 
termining the component parts of the photographic picture 
thin the limits of those four rigid lines forming the rectangle, 
are often glad of this facility of erasure by removal ; for it is 
4 ily by removal and proper substitution that a harmonious rela- 


m of the parts can be secured. 

















BY STILL WATERS. 


What disposition shall we make of the elements of the picture 
t our command ? 


The easiest way of disposal is to arrange our models against 
a perfectly uniform background—one after the other, right about 
face, much in the manner of the mural paintings on the Egvp- 
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tian temples. But this we will not do, and we prefer to worry 
and sweat under the cloth a little while—in the exercise of our 
taste or judgment in the grouping to get a pleasing variety in the 
attitudes—to give them the look of ease and naturalness. We 


shall hardly be accused of lack of originality if we appropriate 





FAIRY TALES, 


those principles which have come to be accepted by artists as 
applicable to figure composition. 

Whatever may be the subject of the picture, the eye is always 
attracted by the heads, therefore it is of the utmost importance 
to carefully consider their relative positions. The heads in a 
group should never be equi-distant, or so placed that imaginary 
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lines connecting them would form any regular geometric figure, 
as an are of a circle, a square or a triangle. Such a distribution 
is almost as offensive to a trained artistic eye as the all-in-a-row 
‘rangement. By simply shifting the position of the figures it is 


asy to break up this unpleasant symmetry. 


ea 








CRONIES. 


Two heads should never be in the same vertical line,—that is, 
one perpendicularly below the other. Suppose we have two 
figures: one standing, the other kneeling or sitting. We will give 
greater action to the group and more pleasure to the eye by 
bringing the head of the kneeling figure a little in advance of the 
standing. 
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If we have three figures to dispose of, two standing and one 
sitting, we should not arrange the group so that the sitting figure 
shall be equi-distant from the two standing ones. 

Converging lines in a group are generally objectionable unless 
the convergence is necessary to the subject depicted. Where all 
the lines seem to radiate from one fixed point, the eye naturally 
turns there, and when it finds nothing of interest, disappointment 
follows. 





EVENTIDE. 


The management of the arms and hands, especially in a large 


group, is one of the most difficult problems to deal with. They 
cannot be put out of sight, but should be so disposed as not to 
attract special attention. 


Sometimes in a group the arms and hands cross, but they 
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“e hould never cross at right angles, and it should also be remem- 
ered that obtuse angles in a picture are more pleasing than 
cute. 

q Repetition of lines is generally to be avoided, although some- 

imes a repetition of the same attitude in a minor degree is quite 

q ffective by way of emphasis. 

The art of grouping cannot be learned without considerable 

3 <perience. 

. At first one has a general idea how the space is to be filled, then 
ie details have to be worked up, and a change in an attitude may 
‘quire a corresponding change in some or all of the others, until 

i ic original idea is abandoned for something else. Success is 
nly attained by a continuous process of modification, addition, 

mission, substitution. 

q The principal figure of the group, that about which the others 

centre, should receive the most attention, but it is not necessary 

to place it in the centre of the picture, neither should it receive the 
greatest illumination. Unless the secondary or less important 
figures of the group are so arranged as to show their relation to 
the leading figure they will seem like trespassers upon the scene. 

? Now as regards the size of the figures with reference to the 

dimensions of the plate. They should not be so large as to look 

3 cramped in the space allotted to them. Sufficient room should 

be given for seated or stooping figures to arise if they felt so dis- 

posed. The impression should never be conveyed that they 
would thereby endanger their heads by coming in contact with 

4 the top of the plate. 

On the other hand the actors should not be so minute as to 
look stagey. 

linally, take care not to crowd the scene with too many items 
of interest. It is often a temptation to fill up an empty space, but 
frequently it is better to leave it alone. 


Joun BartTLett. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING COINS, MEDALS, ETC. 
BY GEORGE RAU. 


IN a recent communication to your magazine on the above subject 
the writer gives his experience after recounting the difficulties which 
beset him in trying to get rid of reflections from the polished surfaces. 
He declares that success was only finally obtained by indirect agency oi 
plaster casts, from which electrotypes were made, and from these the 
photographs, but one nowadays seldom meets with an accommodating 


patron who is willing to pay the extra cost of the operation, and besides, 





I do not think the results so obtained are by any means as perfect as 
direct reproductions. The delicate surface markings are often lost in 
the casting, and to the practical eye the final photograph has more the 


appearance of a copy than of an impression of the original. 











Photographing Coins, Medals, Etc. 


To photograph such subjects demands primarily a proper arrange- 
ent of the light. A short account of my method of procedure may be 
use to some other photographer when in a dilemna, for without ex- 
rience he will find innumerable obstacles in his endeavor to secure a 
od illumination. 

I prefer to place the objects on a piece of black velvet, and if the 
scription is in relief arrange the copying board in such a position that 
e light falling upon the medal comes wholly from one side, or in other 


words, have the side light predominate over the top light. Expose, 
giving full time, according to the degree of rapidity of the plate, and 
develop so as to secure contrast. If the medal is inscribed, or the in- 
scription is engraved, the manipulations necessary for success are a little 
more troublesome. If it is desirable that the photograph of the medal 
hould appear white and the inscription black, it is necessary to place a 
vhite cardboard in front of the lens, with an opening for the lens at an 
ingle of 45 degrees laterally to the lens. 

Let the sun shine on the card, the reflection of which on the medal 
will produce the desired result. It is not necessary to place the medal 
itself in a good light, for it is the reflected light which produces the good 
tect. 
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Of course care must be used not to let the sun shine directly in the 
lens. 

This method will enable one to obtain in perfection the engraving on 
the coins, and [ think it will be found to accomplish it much better than 
the plan of substitution of electros from plaster casts, or covering the 


casts themselves with plumbago. 























ON THE PRESERVATION OF EXPOSED AND DEVELOPED 
. PLATES ON A JOURNEY. 

THERE is always some risk attending the transportation of exposed 
plates during a travel in foreign parts. One is not always able to satisfy 
the official propensity to pry and annoy. I recently took a trip to Eu 
rope, and of course took with me a small stock of plates. I was afraid 
to risk films—and fearful of the customs inquisition; I thought it best to 
develop my exposures, and not have them ruined by exposure to light. 

I had read a good deal about the method of preserving the exposures 


by flowing over the plate with weak bichromate of potassa and othe: 


ee 
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ibstances, but these plans seemed to me quite as troublesome as de 
cloping right out. I had heard a good deal about the immunity of de- 

‘loped and washed but unfixed plates to a moderate light,—how that if a 

ite was well washed in water from the developer, and dried, it might 

exposed to considerable light without the image being fogged; kept 

y length of time, and then fixed at convenience with as good final re- 

Its as if the operation had been done at the exposure. I at once con- 
uded that if this were the case, certainly there was less risk of ruin 

in with imperfect fixation and washing, so I determined to risk it on 

is journey. I developed my exposures in my hotel room, making use 

a roll of ruby fabric with a candle behind it; a cylinder of about six 

‘hes in diameter, fastened at the base to a round collar box; a few 

les in it for ventilation, not bothering to shut off the light from the 
ip, which, reflected from the ceiling some feet away, would be too weak 

affect a plate. 

\fter developing to the proper intensity I first wiped off the surface 
with a wet sponge; then washed in three changes of water, to which a 

ttle hydrochloric acid had been added, and dried the plates. On re- 

cking in the boxes I placed a piece of black paper on top, so as to 

oid danger from unnecessary exposure; but I believe this precaution 

s useless. But what is of most interest, my plates, though subjected to 

number of daylight examinations, were not hurt in the least, and on 
fixation at home were as clear and transparent as fresh fixed plates. 

On recounting my experience to Mr. George Ennis, superintendent of 
the establishment of William H. Rau, he narrated to me some of his ex 
periences of wet day photography. 

It is necessary as you know to develop and wash a collodion negative 
immediately. The washing checks the development just as in dry 
plate practice. On one occasion, after developing the exposure and 
washing the negative, he was not pleased with the result. He did not 
run his finger across the film as usual, but placed it against a shelf, where 
the film dried. Subsequently, on examining the negative, it occurred to 
him that it was possible to print directly from it without fixing. It was 
placed in a frame with silver paper, and an impression received, but it 
took much longer to print from than a fixed negative. Here the strong 
action of the sun had no effect, but I do not believe a dry-plate would 
stand such procedure. I have had developed, well washed negatives 
lying around for months, all the time exposed to rather strong light, but 
not direct sun, and no obliteration of the image has taken place. 

The only difference I have noticed in such plates is a greater density 
than with fresh fixed ones. I cannot understand this protecting action 
of the appropriated developer. It seems to me that there ought to be 
still some unaffected bromide present which would cause fog. How 
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careful the instruction books are in cautioning you to exclude light even 
from the washed plate, but I have noticed that professionals frequently 
open the sash to look at a washed developed plate. 


F. E. B., Philadelphia. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF MOTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WHILE photographs of objects in a state of motion have been every- 
where taken and exhibited, often with a certain degree of superfluous 
pride, it is only occasionally that one finds a photographic picture really 
forcibly conveying to the eye, and thence to the mind, the idea of mo- 
tion. They are for the most part snap-shots and nothing more, showing 
people, animals or other things in what might be termed a crystallized 
state, conveying rather the notion of movement arrested than of genuine 
motion. The poetry of motion is wanting, and there is no art in them. 
The question may be asked, is it possible to adequately represent motion 
by means of the camera; can the lens and sensitive film give a true im- 
pression, that is, one corresponding with that seen by the human eye? 
The answer we give is that it can, and the truth of the statement can be 
proved by the few examples selected from illustrations we had by us at 
the moment, and emphasized, if need be, by a careful examination of a 
larger number of examples; for although the majority of photographers 
jail in regard to this representation, some few are successful, and if the 
matter were regarded in a proper light much better work might be done, 
but just so long as the rank and file continue to regard the great speed 
of their shutters as of greater interest than the ultimate effect of the pic- 
ture taken, just so long will there be a neglected field of artistic repre 
sentation lying fallow so far as photography is concerned. 

So far as we know but little has been written in regard to the repre- 
sentation of motion in photography, and in consequence we have read 
with that zest which novelty imparts, a paper given a couple of months 
ago before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia by John Bartlett, 
the gist of which we republish here. But a perusal of the whole is recom- 
mended. It will be found in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
for April.—Practical Photographer. 


[We highly appreciate the kind remarks of the editor of the Practical 
Photographer (Matthew Surface), and feel gratified that he has illustrated 
our paper with such excellent examples of motion in photography. One 
of the cuts is the finest impression of the idea of motion which photogra- 
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FORMULAE FOR RAPID FERROTYPES. 
The ferrotype is still the favorite form of photography at the sea shore 
d other summer resorts. The following formul will be found of practi- 
| value. 
Bromo-Iodide of Silver Collodion.—For instantaneous ferrotype 
ites. Dissolve 120 grains bromide of potassium in 3 ounces of water; 
solve 120 grains of nitrate of silver in 3 ounces of water; pour the 
bromide of potassium solution into the silver solution, little by little, un 
it is done curdling; let it settle; pour off the water; wash three times 
with water, letting it settle each time; then three times with alcohol, 
ter which add 16 ounces alcohol and 1% ounces of iodide of potassium, 
ound up like powder; shake well for half an hour; stand by in the dark 
jor a day or so, when it will be ready for use. 


Plain Collodion.—Alcohol 9 ounces, ether 16 ounces, cotton 240 

ains. To 16 ounces of this collodion add 2'4%4 ounces of the above ex- 
ting; shake well. Dissolve 30 grains bromide of potassium in as little 
vater as possible; add to this, shaking well after each addition; then let 
settle. 


Bath.—One ounce nitrate of silver, dissolve in 12 ounces of water; 
lissolve 3 grains iodide or potassium in 1% dram of water; pour it in 
he solution; shake well; let it stand a day in the dark; then filter, after 
vhich it is ready for use. 

Developer: 

DE +. Aes nnvasesaciaststieike vee tstsiamindwennwiek 64 ozs. 
Sulphate iron . 
Acetic acid 7 ozs. 


Alcohol . 6 ozs. 


A very sensitive collodion for ferrotype plates may be made by adding 
two or three drops of iodide of iron to every 2 ounces of ordinary ferro- 
type collodion, shaking well. 

The collodion must be kept in the dark, and only a small quantity 
made at a time as it very easily decomposes. GEORGE Rav. 


Mr. R. A. Anthony, of Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, who has just 
returned from Paris and London, whither he went to secure for the 
Americas the new “ Radiotint” color process in photography, described 
in the various journals, has brought with him from M. Chassagne’s 
laboratory quite a collection of photographs colored by the new method, 
which are to be seen at his office. These photographs, we believe, will be 
conceded by all to be in every way remarkable. One of these prints was 
developed by Mr. Anthony in twenty-five minutes, and shows conclu- 
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sively what may be done by one who is entirely unfamiliar with practi 
cal photographic manipulation. Another of these prints, a portrait of the 
Czar of Russia, Mr. Anthony tells us, shows very remarkably the color 
and effect of real life, the flesh tints being particularly good, and the 
drapery perfect, both in color and tone rendering. A landscape, rich in 
brilliant lighting and strong in deep shadows, with all the various shades 
of green in the foliage, intermediate tones and reflections in the water, is 
also described as exquisite. The collection is well worth the effort re 
quired to view it. 

Mr. Anthony tells us that materials for the working of this process 
will be available about July ist of this year, and that the cost of the same 
will be within the reach of all. 


HISTORY OF THE HALFTONE DOT. 
(Continued from June number.) 

The earliest reference to the theory is, as I have told you, by Mr. Ives 
in Philadelphia, 1888, and the earliest reference to the subject in England 
was by the same gentleman in the Journal of the Camera Club, in April, 
i894. He then stated that it was as easy to make a single line block from 
across line screen as from a single line screen. The real explanation of 
this peculiar power of the cross line screen lies in its function as a cross 
line screen to produce minute pinhole images of the aperture in the dia 
phragm upon the sensitive plate. At a certain distance between the 
screen and plate the screen will produce the image of any shape or aper 
ture in the diaphragm that may be desired. Therefore if an aperture be 
made in the diaphragm at such an angle as to be parallel with one set of 
lines of the cross line screen and of a certain width, the images of such 
apertures on the sensitive plate will so overlap one another as to obliter 
ate the contrary lines on the screen. 

By adjusting the length and width of the aperture in the diaphragm, 
i.e., by having a set of diaphragms with different-sized apertures, it is 
possible to obtain the following results :— 

(a) Negatives in a single smooth graduated line. 

(b) Negatives with a single line continuous through the middle shades, 
and dotted off into the lighter shades. 

(c) Negatives with a cross line dot in which one series o1 lines is more 
pronounced than the other. 

The particular application of the stops that Mr. Ives mentions is in 
regard to color-work, and therefore he does not treat of such stops as are 
used to-day in black and white half-tone, but the theory nevertheless 
applies. 
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Mr. Max Levy made the next most important contribution to the sub- 
ct in an article published in Paper and Press, Philadelphia, in December, 
394, and afterwards in The Process Year Book, 1895. 

Whilst accepting the pinhole theory of Mr. Ives to account for the shape 

the dot, Mr. Levy started another theory, that of diffraction, to account 

r the fact that the dots varied in size. Mr. Levy went on to say: 

[he images of the lens aperture formed through the openings in the 

reen would be much sharper than they really are, were it not for the 

portant part played by the diffracted light at the short distance from the 
ertures at which the image is intercepted, and it is this diffraction which 
oduces the effect of larger and smaller images instead of only stronger 

d weaker ones, as would be the case if there were no action of deflected 

rht.” 

| think Professor Burton comes next in order in discussing this matter 

a paper he sent to one of the London Photographic Societies, early 

1895. 

“ Briefly stated,” said Prof. Burton, “it must of course be admitted 

at the image, as a whole, is a dioptric image, formed in the way of 
ordinary photographic images, which can be traced geometrically by fol- 

»wing the pencils of light. I believe, however, that the individual dots 
re not dioptrically found, but are diffraction images of the diaphragm 

the lens. If this be not so—or at least if the dots be dioptrically 

rmed—why should not contact with the plate be the best position for 

e screen ? And, still more, why should alteration of the distance make 

» marked a change, in not only the size but the shape of the dots? A 
change not to be accounted for dioptrically. I have a confirmation of 

y theory in the peculiar form and position taken by the dots that rep 
esent the ell-defined boundary line between a strongly contrasted light 
and dark shade or tone.” 

Messrs. Tallent and Dollond, of the Polytechnic, had been pursuing 
investigations into the subject, and on April 23d brought before this 
Society a paper recording their results. They worked to the theory of 
shadows and penumbra, and regarded the action of the screen from the 
point of view that a cone of light proceeded from the diaphragm through 
the screen, and had its apex on the sensitive plate. When the position 
of the screen was so adjusted that this cone passed through the screen 
apertures with the least obstruction—that is to say, a section of the cone 
at the point where it cut the screen fitted the opening—there was maxi- 
mum intensity of illumination, and consequently the correct relationship 
between screen and diaphragm. Mr. Dollond stated they had made no 
absolute experiments with regard to diffraction, but, as their experimental 
results agreed closely with calculated results, not allowing for diffraction, 
he thought there was no appreciable effect. 
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Almost simultaneously with the last-mentioned paper appeared an Eng 
lish translation of Dr. Eder’s famous article on the subject. The gist of 
Dr, Eder’s conclusions was that the dots are actually the pinhole images 
of the diaphragm and the penumbral cone crossing in front of the screen 
aperture, and gradually becoming weaker at the edges, broadens the dot 
according to the brightness of the light and the length of exposure, dif 
fraction phenomena playing only a secondary part. 

Mr. Deville, the Surveyor-General of Canada, read a paper on May 17th 
1895, before the Royal Society of Canada, on the same subject, basing hi: 
theory on the geometrical shadow of the screen. He said: 

“ The object of the process is to break the continuous tones of an origi 
nal into equivalent tones consisting of white and black dots suitable fo: 
printing in the typographic press. For this purpose, the original is 
copied in the camera, but a short distance in front of the sensitive plate ; 
screen is inserted consisting of minute opaque and transparent figures 
it is adjusted to project a diffused shadow over the plate, the light being 
strongest under the transparent parts and weakest under the opaque parts, 
with varying degrees of intensity between. Whatever may be the subse 
quent operations, the result, if they have been properly performed, is that 
all parts of the print corresponding to those parts of the photographi 
plate which have received less than a certain amount of illumination ar¢ 
covered with ink, while for all parts which have received more than the 
said amount of illumination the surface of the paper is left bare. Illumi 
nation means here the product of the intensity of light by the time oi 
exposure. 

“ The first question that arises is this : How does the illumination vary 
within the shadow of the screen ? 

“In copying a subject in the camera, the aperture of the lens diaphragm 
may be taken as the source of illumination ; seen from a point of the 
photographic plate, its whole surface appears evenly illuminated, if the 
subject is properly focussed, the illumination being proportional to the 
intensity of the light sent by the corresponding point of the subject.” 

Prof. Burton, in regard to the latter clause of his proposition, is exactly 
in accordance with Mr. Max Levy upon the point that the finer the lines 
of the screen or, in other words, the closer the openings, the more diffrac- 
tion there will be. 

The investigations of Turati into the influence of the shape of the stop 
and of multiple apertures in changing the character of the grain, are in 
teresting, but they are not important for our present consideration be 
cause the theory is the same as first laid down by Ives and Levy. 

An article by Mr. Ives in Scovill’s International Annual for 1886 is in 
teresting, because he there acknowledges that his old theory of pinholes 
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loes not account for everything in the action of the screen, and he accepts 
Levy's idea of diffraction. 

I do not think that the conclusions on the theory of either pinholes or 
enumbra are absolute. Both fail to account for the fact that good half- 

me negatives—I will go so far as to say the best—are made at distances 
hich preclude the possibility of penumbral or pinhole calculations work- 
ig out correctly. 

If the dots were to be accounted for entirely on the theory of pinholes, 
ne screen distance would suit at all times, if the diaphragm were enlarged 
r reduced in proportion to the camera extension ; and, further, if we 
oubled the size of the diaphragm, we should double the size of the dot, 
vhich is not the case, as Dr. Eder has correctly pointed out. 

Again, if the dots are to be accounted for by penumbra, either in con- 
unction with or apart from, pinhole effect, we do not account for the fact 
hat we can get dots considerably smaller, as well as considerably larger, 
han the screen-opening, and of almost equal density and sharpness. 

According to the penumbral theory, the more we enlarge the diaphragm 
he greater will be the spreading of the dot, whilst the more we reduce 
the diaphragm, the more sharply we make the dot conform to the size 
ind shape of the screen-opening ; but under no circumstances can it be 
urged, on the penumbral or pinhole theory, that a small stop would give 
a dot smaller than the screen-opening, nor that the dot formed by the 
small stop would be otherwise than of the shape of the screen-opening. 

Yet it is a fact that a round dot smaller than the screen-opening can 
be produced in the shadows, whilst, at the same screen-distance, a dot as 
much larger than the screen-opening as desired can be produced by en- 
larging the diaphragm. This effect is obtained by a method tending to 
promote diffraction, and, in fact, at a screen-distance and with an aperture 
that would give the maximum amount of diffraction, if we sought for dif- 
fraction alone. A further curious fact, not accountable on any theory 
of penumbra or pinhole, is that the tiniest diaphragm, say, one-sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter, will, at the proper distance, produce more density 
in the same time than will a diaphragm double the size at a screen- 
distance calculated on the rules laid down by Dr. Eder. 

It is further a fact that more tone and detail will be obtained, and with 
quicker exposures, by working according to the diffraction theory than 
according to the penumbral theory. The difference between the one 
theory and the other is that, by accepting diffraction as a factor, we work 
for the shadows, and eventually get the high lights, but by the other way 
we work for the high lights, and never get the shadows at all except by 
fictitious means. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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The Journal of the Camera Club has cast its slough, and appears in an 
entirely new habiliment and under a new name; hereafter it will be known 


as Camera Notes. It has been deemed advisable to enlarge the scope of 


the official organ of this enterprising Club in several ways. First, as to 


regularity of issue. It has had hitherto, as the editor facetiously re 


marks, a sort of cometary orbit, flashing occasionally into view at un 


expected intervals, but from now on it will become a regular planet, mak 


ing complete revolutions four times a year. 


It is also proposed to publish with each number two photogravures, 


representing some important achievement in pictorial photography chosen 


from the best material the world affords. 


Articles of special interest (illustrated) will also appear, and the Jour 


nal will be made in every way acceptable and valuable to all interested in 


thre art. 


The July number contains a very interesting judicious and amusing 


criticism of the 


Walter E. Woodbury. 


‘Latest Process of Color Photography Genuine,” by 


The illustrations are excellent, especially a picturesque view of an old 


mill by Alfred Stieglitz. 


In the Twilight Hour. 


Innocence of life, consciousness of 
worth and great expectations are the best 
foundation of courage. 


The only passion which age does not 
blunt is avarice, and which, the longer we 
live, only becomes the keener. 


A man who sells his conscience for his 
interest will sell it for his pleasure. A man 
who will betray his country, will betray his 
friend. 





Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything, for there is no man who hath not 
his hour, nor is there anything that hath 
not its place. 


‘“‘ We please our fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation ; but our life meanwhile 

Is in the loom, where busy passion plies 
The shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustom'd pattern.” 


Do not all that you can do; spend not 
all that you have; believe not all that you 
hear ; and tell not all that you know. 


There are peculiar ways in men which 
exhibit what they are through the most 
subtle faults and closest disguises. 


Contentment is a pearl of great price, 
and whoever procures it, at the expense of 
one thousand desires, makes a wise and 
happy purchase. 


Even in the fiercest uproar of our stormy 
passions, conscience, though in her softest 
whispers, gives to the supremacy of recti- 
tude the voice of an undying testimony. 


“Let no flower of the spring pass by 
us; let us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they be withered.,’ 

—Book of Wi-dom. 
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BARGAIN LIST.—JULY, 1897. 





PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 


[For Lenses see Special List. ] 
1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 


Bonanza holder, ..... $35 
j—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 

Benster holder, ...... 30 
1—14x17 D.S. B. PortraitCamera, 40 


i—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


i—Rex Magazine Camera... 8 
i— 6% x 8% Blair Rev. Back 
Camera, Beck lens, 6 holders 
and tripod . 
1—5x7 Eastman R. B. Camera, 3 
Holders, Steinheil lens,tripod, 35 
1—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 


35 


special case,.. . 19 
1—57 Blair, plain back, ‘front 
focus,lens andtripod,... 8 


’ | 1—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 


Camera, 22x28 Francais lens, 150 
1—11x14 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 


scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 
1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, 4 
1—4x5 New Model, .....-. 6 
i—8x1o Blair, Rev. Back, good 

WO oan es oe ke 18 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 

1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 

Dariet HOOSOE, . «2 2 0 3 10 


I—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, .. 6 
1—614x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
sell for 


i 0 60 
I—4x5 New Model Imp. Camera, 
Wray lens, 6 extraholders,. 34 
I—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
iar 13 
6—5s Scovill light-weight film 
MOMS, GUE «5 2 6 0 o I 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, . . 2 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . . 2 
I1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders,. . 25 
I—6%4x8% View and2holders. 8 
I—5x8 New Model Camera, .. 10 


1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 
Camera 





oo 


| 
| 


| 


1—6% x8% American Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, » » B85 

1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new, with Orthoscope lens, . 28 


| 1—Student Camera, complete. . 1 


HAND CAMERAS. 


| 1—Bull’s Eye 97 and Case .. 8 


1—4x5 Cycle Poco R. R. — 
5 


6holders, ... a ae 
1—No. 4 Kodak, good : as new, 22 
1—Night Hawk Camera, , 3 
1—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 24 
1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
Oe See cs 8 + <6 © 8 
| s——INo. 5 Ro@ak, «2. 2 0s 0 5 
I—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. . 45 


oO | 


oo 


co 


t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 
1—4x§ Climax Detective, new, to 


| 1—6%4x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 
ACCESSORIES. 

1—Air Brush and Pump. . 18 

1—Case for Sliding Tripod. . . 1 


1—4x5 Roll Holder forHawk Eye 5 


| 6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 


ne A Lene ee 
1—Photoscript, ........ 2 
1—Wood Stereo Exposer, . 
3—Cross Collodion Filters, .each 1 
1—11x14 Glass Bath, ..... 2 
2—12x15 Glass Baths, -each 3 
2—10x12 Printing Frames, each 
2—14x17 ee I 
1—Eastman 4 fold shoal. 4 
1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 2 
1—McKee Embossing Press . . 8 
1—4%x5%%4 Eastman Roll Holder, 2 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, 6 
i—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 3 
1—9g06, 8x14, Ground ° 8 
1—5x6 Burlap Ground. .... 3 
1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 15 
3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames,each 5 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 5% in. condenser. 25 
{—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
ME 6 6s sa 6% ee 25 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 9 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 10 


Lot of Picture Mats. 
particulars. 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, ... 2 
I—8xio Printing Frame,. . 
I—14X17 Adaptable Washing Box 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 
3 coand4 


Write for 


4 
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1—Wall Accessory, ...... $4.00 | 1—5x8 Zeiss lens, series 3,. . . 45 00 
1—Daisy Foreground,..... 400 | 1—8x1o LeClaire Lens, . . . . 10 00 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. . . . 5900 | 1—4x5 Bausch & Lomb Shutter,. 8 00 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 800 1—4x5 Gundlach R.R. Star,. . 6 50 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 800 1—11x14 Francais Lens,. . . . 40 00 


Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 1—% size Voigtlander Portrait . 20 00 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 1—-Size Portrait Lens, . . . . 400 
write for particulars. 1—} Voigtlander Lens, . ... 9 00 

Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 49 | 1—16x20 DarlotW.A...... 


: 35 00 
1—4%x5% Negative Box. . 35 | 1—6%x8% Gundlach and Shutter, 45 oo 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder. 2 50 1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 00 


1—Card-size Burnisher. . - ++ 300 | 1—4% HBandHLens, .... 300 
1—22x28 Moorehouse Display 1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
pe eee ee 9 00 cabinets, ... s «2 90960 


I—5Xx7 Euryscope Lens, " Prosch 


Bargains in Lenses. Shutter; list $50.00,. . . . 30 00 





1 Set 1xg Gem Lenses ... . 15 00 | I—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, « 0 

1—14x17 Portrait Lens . . . . 25 00 1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 15 00 

1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 20 00 | 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 8 co 
1—16x20 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 30 00 | I—10xI2 Blair Orthographic,. . 18 00 
1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size 1—64x8% Wide Angle wes 8 00 ; 
= 2 ae . 600 | '—% GemLens, .. 2+ I 50 ] 

om - 1 Gray’s Extreme Angle 1—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, + + + I2 00 

Periscope Lens; list $24.00, . 16 00 '—4 Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 4 00 

I—9 in. focus Ross Portable Sym- i—8x1o Portrait Orthoscope, . . zo 00 


metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 30 00 





Terms: Net Cash. Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 













THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW GILSON ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS. 


Adjustable Covers, 
Interchangeable Leaves. 


The only album that fits collections of all sizes employing From I to 50 Leaves. 


This is the album for the Amateur Photographer and Photograph 
Collector. There are no hay mer blank leaves. It can be ex- 
panded or contracted at will by simply loosening a silk cord. Equally 
adapted to small gift collections, or large home collections. All sizes 
and styles of leaves or bindings. 


Prices from 80 cents to $5.00. 
Manufactured by the F, H. GILSON COMPANY, Boston. 


For sale by all Photographers, Supply Dealers, 
Booksellers and Stationers. 











Send for Catalogue /. 
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PERATOR, experienced, reliable, 
elegant poser, accustomed to meet 
best patrons under the light, desires pos- 
ition. Possesses in-door and out-door in- 
struments, and all material for opening 

studio. All at your service. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 217 S. Ninth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—The undersigned, As- 
signee of Kombi Camera Co., in- 
solvent, will, pursuant to an order of the 
County Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
receive bids at the address given below 
for the purchase of the assets of said 
company for cash, to be reported to the 
Court at ten o'clock, A. M., March 17th, 
1897, subject to the Court’s approval. 
The property consists of a stock of 
Kombi Cameras and Accessories, miscel- 
laneous Photographic Supplies, Office 
and Salesroom Furniture and Fixtures, 
Good Will, Patents, Tools, Etc., and may 
be examined at 154 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. HuGH B. LOWDEN, 
Assignee. 
Dated Chicago, March 3, 1897. 








“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 


By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 


A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 
photography, 


Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCo.iiin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp* a, 


KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 

Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.uin & Co. 





(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 

liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 
‘‘ ARTIST,”’ care of this Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America says of 
| McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
| Send for full descriptive circular, and 
| samples of work, 
| THos. H. McCo.iin & Co. 
Pis:tadelpna, Pa, 


GENTLEMEN . 
The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 
| has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progr*ss- 
ing Photographer should possess one 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L. BOWERSox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America. 





Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
| largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
| Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
| we have every facilty and the best talent. Sepias, 
| Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains 
in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it. 

CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jobbers of all kinds of Bromide Papers, 
_____ Frames, Portraits, etc. "_ 
| WANTED—A British Journal Almanac 

for 1894. Address 

TuHos. H. McCouuin & Co. 
os __1030 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
A REDUCTION in price of the famous 

Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
place, and the agents for these lenses, 
Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 
be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 
get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
| line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
| always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
| 20 styles, in stock. 
| See designs in this number of Exten- 
| sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
| $10.00. Cheapest and best made. 
Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
| are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 


Tuos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 
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FOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 
negatives. THOos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. | 
Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





OR RENT.—Fine and well-arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wa. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa 





BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. Ba 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 








OR SALE.—A leading gallery in a | 
thriving manufacturing town of | 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCo.Ltiin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


A BARGAIN—One of the leading gai- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 


| Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
| Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
| Coast. 


Address M. L. Smitu, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPH Gallery. One of the 
best located in Philadelphia, Pa., 





| (733 Girard Ave.,) 5 doors from 8th St. 


Reasons for 
LEvy, 733 Girard Ave. 


Doing a nice business, 
selling. 





| 46 [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 


Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be asgood. Draw your own moral. 


| A word to the wise, etc. 





ANTED.—Young man who under- 

stands photography wants position 

in any branch. Can retouch. Address 
R. PAUL, 3330 Walnut street. Phila. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS TO HANDLE. 


PHOTO PINS AND BUTTONS, 


THE VERY LATEST FAD. 





Made from any photograph on our handsome Patented 
Button on celluloid. Made in two sizes. Also Cuff 
Buttons and Breast Pins. Special inducements to 
the trade, Prints mounted on Buttons. 


Write for particulars and prices, 


HUSZAGH & CO., 
1514 N. Monroe St., Chicago. 





BLITZ PULVER 


the flash light work is on ‘op and likely 


' to stay there. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We wish to call your attention toa NEW SIZE OF 


Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


SIZE 5% by 7%. 
Price, $15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 
Retail, 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 





LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 











P Cabinet Size 4% x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box A 
H.C LAVETTE of 125, Retail 2 for § cents. \ 
Patentee No. 2, Size 556 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box | 
and sole of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for 10c. 
Mavutrcturer BN o, 3, Size 6 x 8!4—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
199-20" 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Nandolph “t HAN, 4, Size 834 x 103{—$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
CHICAGO. of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 





wywaraen  ANDIF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


COPYAIGATIO JAM £28.-9Q ° 
Can also be used for Fancy Cardsofallkinds. Any special 
Photograph Don’t Crush or Bend. izes made to order in lots of roo. Prices on application. 


These envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
one on each side. The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and seal 


with gummed SaP5- FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS, Keep this for reference. 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (Néw) 

Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 











Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. G. RAMSPERCER & CO. 
180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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 EXGELSHOL Photographic Tih 


PATENTED JUNE 25, i895. 


= SRCEESIOR 
PHOTOCRAENIE An 
BOARD 





This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 
The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 










No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, Price, $3.00 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to£8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to 10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—8ritish Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.— Lon. Daily Chronicle. 











1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Llangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
Mare. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 








Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 
‘angoller Dartincton & Co. 
London, SimPKkin & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


weautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free 


DARLINGTON & CO., |.LANGOLLEN. 





















It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer's office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise op ad 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuicion fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The hey Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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WeeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Collodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





RELIABLE. 
x=-Every Sheet Guaranteed. 


j FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


ANUFACTURED BY 





TRADE AGENTS, 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 





bae°ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. . 
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| Benj. French & Co. 


Fos 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
















Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. | 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 








optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz.: 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 


EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


RAPID EURYSCOPES, 





WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS 





Also the ever popular 
OUR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN- 


\IZ GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
Darlot Len ses Jin OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 


, . ’ ; 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 





*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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The Gamera 


..to Buy— a " 


, That is, if Photography 
| means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 
a passing moment—ls, 
without doubt, 











Send for copy ot 
PREMO CATALOG. 
Will send sample 
photograph for 

5 cents in stamps. 


* 








ROGHESTER OPTIGAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















ADVERTISEM ENTS. 





Now Ready. 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1897 


TWO ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
335 PAGES; 35 FINE ENGRAVINGS 
PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS, POST FREE; CLOTH BOUND, $1.00. 


ne ee, FIGURE STUDIES, LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND INTERIORS. 
BY J. F. RYDER, J. A. BRUSH, GEO. B. SPERRY, B. J. FALK, 
McORARY & BRANSON, G. L. HURD, T. ZWIEFEL, S. JUDD. 
ARTHUR & PHILBRIC, A. N. LINDENMUTH, D. H. ANDERSON 


and many other Leaders. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF URING Ime OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 
Send for copy to-day. Full contents list free. 


EDW. L. WILSON, _ *s Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 





any other Anastigmat lens. 
Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rechester 


New York. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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or Stcoce” Pypfessional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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j A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
} much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
| establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


»» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 
“CUT RATE CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 


As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer: I will deliver free, upon 


receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 

“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 

E. A. GILBERT, 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, sss SAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 


OnE LECTURE. - - I. ‘‘ The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.’’ 
( 2. ‘* Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,”’ 
Two LECTURES. < 3. ‘‘ Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
( Forest.” 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 





Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - -. Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 
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‘* Economy is wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN 


& Co.’s mbossing 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 


moments in wet weather. 


oh On large mounts and odd sizes 


/ 
“Xe the saving of time is much 


N 
¢ 


greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address, 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards. 


We will be pleased to send on 





application samples of the work 


done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & GO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.’’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


PRICE, 
In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
3 shillings. 





A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for‘ The Photogram"™ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. “*The Photogram.”” 





Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


NoTE: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 2oth Street, - - New York City, U.S.A. 





Third Year The Photographic Blue Book In Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 

Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 

Will contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D.stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and foreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of Europe. 

The Amateur—Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Assv- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic _— all countries. 

Scientific Information— Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countnes 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, in all countries. 

he Itlustrator—lIllustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 


Illustrations of America's highest standard of excellence. 
Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzer tisements Solicited. Correstondence Invited. 
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| THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 0c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES. F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 





























Our 1897 Lens Catalogue. 
. Our 1897 General Catalogue. 
PE ines. nena Our 1897 Hand Camera Catalogue. 





THE LATTER CONTAINS: 










FOLDING 
MONTAUKS. 


STYLE 1.—4xs5 to 8x10. STYLE 2a.—4xs5 and 5x7. 


All possible adjustments.—Absoiutely com- Serviceable, complete, fine finish, excellent 
plete, beautiful finish. Montauks furnished lens and shutter, moderate price. 
with Ross Lenses and Triplex Shutters. 


Styles III and IV fitted with single lenses. Reasonable prices. 


STEREO MONTAUK. 


§x7 and 5x8. Fitted with Rapid Rectilinear or Ross 
high grade lenses. 


TWIN LENS MONTAUK. 


The latest. 4x5 and 5x7. Fitted with Rapid Rectilinear 


or Ross Lenses. 








4x5 and 5x7. In cases to take three holders; only 2 inches wide. To be strapped to the 
frame of your wheel. Weight, 4x5, 1% lbs. 5x7, 2% Ibs, 


For prices and detailed description see our catalogues. Sent on application. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Have you ever tried it? 





Distilled Water 1000 parts or 8 0z 
Solution A. Sodium Sulphite 100 , 
Metol 10 oe ‘ 35 grains f 
Distilled Water 1000 ‘+ 6 § oz 
Solution B.- . ‘ 
Soda Carbonate cryst, 100 
_ I € eT 
one 1 1A 
Ss lX€ 4 
MNETOL CARTRIDGES MNETOL POWDERS 
MNETOL SOLUTION MNETOL 
Sold by all Dealers, ; 
y 
. . New Books. . 
aving € 
h 100 Illustrations 
Price in paper cover $1.00 Postage paid $1.20 
q 
G. GENNERI 





New York 
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PCR a PAO 7 Osearuersi 


Professional or Ama- 


teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 
| ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
sauna O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. REE 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS | Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


t w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 


| ————_— | _THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATE, 


_ EXPERIENCE. a good, honest, extra rapid Plate at a 
Very Low Price. 


5=x'7, 50 CENTS PER DOZ. 


( By the case.) 























Send for full list price Circular and Photo Prints. 


MONROE DRY PLATE WORKS, 
Povutiac, Micu. 


TRADE MARKS, | 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. | 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is AT; 
probably patentable. Communications strictly + 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 8 
in America. We have a Washington office. } 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, | 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 
1.50 six months. Specimen copies ‘and HAND 
OOK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 
MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 











Adjustable to any rider and any 


Mrkesderfesferfeeferferferfecterfertegs | position. 


No pressure on Sensative Organs. 


The Best Investment, Spring Cushion under each pelvis 


HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
Wan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of theday. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This is what is given 
in CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other investment 
/ ever made." London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which is unknown in Europe."" If you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publishing Co., New York. 


fosfesfasfesfesfocfesfusfests fests 























Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts of 
Machines, made daily at our Works, 9th St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO. 


Engineers, lron Founders, General Machinists. 
Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Countersinking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 
Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 

Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 
R. W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery. 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 








Absolute _* The 
Uniformity 
Ease of _» Secret 
Manipulation | of their 


Results Success 





Brilliancy of = 


J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 
DRY PLATE AND FILM 


WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 


BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columbian combination showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in our new 24-page catalogue. 

We venture the assertion is So attractive as one in which the subject is pesed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent photographers shown in the 
ee ye mr bear us outin this assertion. 

e also show a complete line of up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and 4, etc. Don’t fail to see our catalogue before you order. 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 


Red 





> 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15 Tribune Building, Chicago, 


Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,14%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ....... . 75 cts. 
oo fe ee ee 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Pabrikation, 


(BERLIN.) 











‘Developers: 
EIKONUGEN. 
RODINAL 
AMIDOL. 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
AND SAMPLES 
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| Orthoscope Lenses. 
Rarip RecTILINgAR, Wipe ANGuz. 
RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
. = 7 5x 8 84 “* 15.00 
. * . 8x10 11% ‘ 20.00 
s * + © Fe 6s | 30.00 
WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Foca) Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 
. * - 6%x8% 6 “ 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


as the best in the market. 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 


graphic Society. 


Diameter, Focus, Size. Price. 
No. 3, 175, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4, _— = 104% 6% x8% 25.00 
5» 24 «8 12% * 8 x 10 30.00 
6, 24k“ 19% * I2X15 50.00 
’, 3¢e lt“ 23 ” 16 x 20 75.00 





WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 


They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, ox 


The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents 
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Blitz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from all others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, 1 
advise the use of ‘* Blitz Pulver” with our machine, 
and I have used no 
sample negatives. 
unvarying success, ¥ - 

Ory FesPect LG. BIGELOW. 
BripGeport, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gent’emen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 

[Signed] 


her powder in getting out our 
operates in our machine with 


WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Do not deceive yourself. 


Read what they 
Flash- 


Cortianp, N., Y., October 8, 1894. 
Zhos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to ‘‘ Blitz Pulver’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than any other 
powder manufactured. 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street - 





- Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 THINGS 


to Remember when Purchasing a 
Photographic Outfit 


CONVERTIBLE 


ZEISS ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES 





pom SPEED 
Unequaled ; FLATNESS 
im | DEFINITION 





AND THE 


IRIS DIAPHRAGM 
SHUTTER 


is the only shutter made giving correct and equal 
exposure with uniform timing. 


New Model Permits Graduation for Any Number of 
Sets of Stops. 


Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 





XxXiv ADVERTISE ME NTS. 





~ McCOLLIN’ S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 





Best Grade, imported specially for 

us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and 
S you will save money. Guaranteed 

strictly pure. Write for prices .. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 
New Portrait Lens. 





These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


‘*TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPH IA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6.x 7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /b., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.,, 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Lenses! 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


1030 Arch Street, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUtstseses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


=n I. ko ee a ee ees ee $ 3 


1—16x20 Wide Angle DarlotLens .........+.2e.-. 35 
Pb a a ee ee ee He 2 
Rh ke we ee ew ee 

I—5x8 Gundlach Rapid RectilinearLens ......... 10 
t—Sx1o View Lens and Shutter... 1... 2c cc cece 12 
S—=A0G WU MIO EAS 2 ct tee TS 10 
I—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens... ........424.6-. 19 
1—8x1to Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens ......... 16 
1—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens .... 22.0. ee se ceccee 30 
1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 25 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter ...... 27 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 30 
w—4x6 Single Lens 2... ccs cr reece sees ens 2 
ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 3 
199650 Simple Lens «2 ccm cee snes snasesc 4 
1—8x1o Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 ........ 37 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Lenses! 


a8 8 8 


80 


$8888 8 8 


0o 
5° 
5° 
50 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


e| VIEW ee 
” ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 
only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 ‘ ‘ $1.00 


7x10. : . $1.35 


10 X 12 ; . $2.25 


WwxX14 . ; . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 


views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. FH. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with @ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1080 Arch Street, - - - + Philadelphia. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“PULCHRA” 


(PERFECTION) 


BLUE VKINT VAVEK 


ore 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty ot manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. Highly Sensitive and Medium Grades. 








This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


PO oka oe 8s PS Re ee ee $o 16 
@ BR wes sevses ge Be ae ae eae wm SE A 20 
Sa ee a ee ee ee ee a ae 35 
) are. se. Cee ee ee ee oe 40 
2 er ee a ee a ee ee ee 56 
S Mis oe Soe Swe hae 2 CS RE ere « 68 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 





Amateur Photographer, The ....scscese £. Wallace. $1 co 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ....... . . dA. Hope. I 25 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIL. Adams. 55 4 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......26-.-. J. A. Barhydt. 5° 
Cosmom Byenting (emer)... 2 ttt ttt te Max Bolte. 50° 
Chemistry of Photography,. ......... . . R&R. Meldola. 2 00 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . . GL. Sinclair. 50 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ..... . . &. M. Estabrooke. I 25 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . J. T. Taylor. 2 00 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The fon: pp. ; files. ). ° 25 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, ......A. Peta. 75 
Lantern, Book of the. . . . ooo 0 e oo oe G ae, 2 00 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, oe 0 0 0 o ode G Baer. 75 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth), . ea a i oe, a I 25 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negutives (cloth), ee eee 75 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it),. . . . 15 
Platinum Toning, ........ swe ee . . Clark. 5° 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . . .. . . . © £&. C. Duchochots. I 00 | 
Photo Engraving, ....... - . «+ C. Straubstadter, Jr. 3 00 : 
Photo Engraving, Etching and Lithegrantey, cheese Wilkinson. 3 00 
Photographic Optics, . . . 1... ee eee . . W. K. Burton. I 00 
Retouching, The Artof ... ccc secs J. P. Ourdan. I 25 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. I 0° 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The ........ 75 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . ......4.2+2e++e+28+ «© 4 00 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Fra. | 
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“SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE," 
says Inexperienced, and gets 
* SOME what the salesman pleases, 


“‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. The difference is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a sft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully —dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilag- 
Refuse all Imitations. For Saie by all Photo Supply Houses. 










A302. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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Editor —.. 4 , 
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s ~rs 


Nessitr Pus. Co., Ltd 


Gro. W. GILSON, : 
Publishers. 





$7.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 
etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building - Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 5] EAST OTH ST., NEW YORK, 


99 The Popular, Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Snap Suots, salir ania 





SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York, 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 
Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it ?’’ 

A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘* Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop- 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. The white drapery was as fine as we have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘*Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me isthe best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 

‘* The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best I 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 

Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 
‘* The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop- 


ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“TI have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rosscn, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘*The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 

F, M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn. 

‘* We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 

C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

‘* It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’’ 

C. T. STUART, Hartford, Conn. 

‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 

URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - -. 2.98 4-02. bottle, - - - $2.75 
2-0z. bottle, - - - 1.50 | 8-oz. bottle, - - - 5-25 
16-0z. bottle, - - : - $10.00 





For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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EDDOWES 
| VIGNETTER.. 


me. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL Mee PRICE, $7.50 
FITS ALL CAMERAS, FITS ALL LENSES 
NO FITTING REQUIRED. NO HOOD NECESSARY 
\ 1 time e fro t yack of the amera, while yo vatch the effect 


wwered, extended or drawn in, and 


Full instructions accompany each instrument. 





rHE 


NEW : PACKARD : SHUTTER 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1895 


llows no friction. 


Time Shutter No. 1, for inside of Camera Time and Instantaneous, No, 3, for front 
por of Lens. 









PRICE, $4.00 
1's 10 235 inch opening. PRICE, $6.00 


Time Shutter No. 5, for inside of Camera 
rig te inch opening. PRICE, $5.00 








j 
y G. GENNERT 


24 and 26 East 13th St. New York 








UPON THE TOOLS DEPENDS THE WORK. 


Look into the magnificent selection offered in 


Our 1897 Lens Catalogue 





(Just Out) 


It contains a larger variety of Lenses 
than any other 


Portraits oe : Ross Portrait 
Ross Rapid Cabinet 


Ross Rapid Symmetrical 
Ross Universal Symmetrical 
Ross-Goerz 


Photo Engraving Ross Rapid Symmetrical 


Ross-Goerz 

Ross-Zeiss IIla 
Ross-Zeiss VII 
Ross-Zeiss V 

Ross-Goerz III and IV 
Ross-Zeiss VII and VIla 


Groups 





Interiors Ross Wide Angle 


Ross Zeiss IV 
Ross-Zeiss V 


Ross Concentric ‘ 


Ross Rapid Symmetrical 
Ross Portable Symmetrical 
Ross-Zeiss IIa, IIIa, VII, VIla 
Ross-Goerz 


Hand Cameras ; Ross ae Camera 
Ross-Goerz 

Ross Rapid Symmetrical 
Ross-Zeiss Convertibles 
Ross-Zeiss Ila and IIla 


For Athletic Work Ross Universal Symmetrical 


Ross-Goerz 
Ross-Zeiss Convertibles 


And NUMEROUS OTHERS. Send for catalogue. 


G. GENNERT, New York 
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When purchasing a developer 
please be particular to specify 












Schering’s, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN. GERMANY. 


the oldest and most 
favorably-known brand. 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. 7s 
GALLIC = 
pYROGALLIC ACIp 
f@E.SCHERING= | 











THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


OF THE 


GERMAN PHARMACO 





PQZIA. 





See that you get the genuine ‘ 





es 7 —_ 














REGISTERED: 


‘SCHERING’S,” excelled by none. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in print 
They are made in nineteen sizes ; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing qupueite and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, 

sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o §0 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
a, ee ee ee ae ee ro: 
— sizes and colors, by number, per package 
. . a Gk «cm 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by ouuber, perdozen . 7 5° 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 78 
‘0s. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 1514, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
te cttvals «* ; . s@ 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 58 
When ordering, state the number and color you want 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .*.*.” 
.’.°. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 














[* is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 

matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLI.IN & CO 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





ADVE RTISEMENTS. 


CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 


greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines : 


Rate FoR BOTH 
if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 


American Amateur Photographer ........ — 0°. 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin 

The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . 
The Eye . ° 

The Century Magazine 

St. Nicholas ‘ 

Lippincott’s Magazine , 

Scribner’s Magazine . 

Popular Science Monthly 

Littell’s Living Age. . 

Illustrated Christian Weekly 

Outing ‘ ‘ 

Forest and Stream | 

Harper’s Magazine 

«Weekly . 

«¢ Bazar . 

«¢ Young People 
American Field. . . . 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 
Overland Monthly 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
Leisure Hours 


oo 
00 
00 
75 
5° 
5° 
00 
50° 
oo 
50 
5° 


25 


0°. 
00. 
5°. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
0°. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
0°. 
00, 
00. 
00. 
oo , 
00. 
50. 


oo. 
Write 3 us far rates on oer Magnaiaee. 


Art aUInan bw 


25 
25 
50 
50° 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
0° 
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font 
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Tue TERMS on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Repairs ---- 


gq PHOTOGRAPHIC 
1 APPARATUS. 


>>-+ 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- 
perienced in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of a screw to 
the making of bellows. 

Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short notice. 
Charges moderate. : 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatus 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
Ehotosraphic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MeCollin & Co.'s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 






















ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.iuin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means, It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LATEST. CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLF. 


—— Fibre Trays and ning Boxes, 





For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE Co. “ "= g5ssosruizsT#==" 

















Solio Guaranteed 
Only in Original 
Packages. 


Solio that has been repacked must of neces- 
sity have been exposed to the air and very likely toa con- 
siderable amount of light and dust which would cause it to 
deteriorate. Being repacked by inexperienced hands who have 
not the conveniences to be found in our factory, it is more than 
likely to be soiled and injured by finger marks. It will rarely 
give the perfect results to be obtained from paper purchased 
in the original package. | 


Solio that has been repacked may be older 


than the date on the package indicates. Repacking is one way 
of getting rid of old paper. Buy your Solio in the original 
package and you will know how old it is. Our guarantee does 
not cover Solio in any but the original sealed packages put up 
by us. 


Solio that has been repacked may not be 


Solio at all, but a cheap substitute. Buy in original packages 


SOLIO 
Fresh SOLIO 
Uninjured ‘SOLIO. 


Insist on having an original package. Repacked Solio can- 
not be “ Just As Good.” It may not be Solio at all. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Se Cartridge 





The adaptation of our Film Cartridge System, by which the camera 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT, 


to a Folding Kodak of the highest type marks the latest achievement 
in camera construction. 


The Cartridge Kodak embodies in an instrument only 31% inches 
in thickness, every feature which the skilled amateur desires in his 
camera. It uses either Film Cartridges or glass plates and is the 


only camera capable of making 4 x 5 pictures which is 


ADAPTED 
TO USE 
AWHEEL. 


Can be carried in a bicycle case which clamps within the frame 
or to the head. 





Price No. Anan Oe Ger £5 5 sicternn, with Bagh Rectiione tems ent 


pneumatic shutter having iris diaphragm stops (not loaded), . ° $25.00 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4 x 5, - - - - : - 9 
Bicycle Carrying Case to attach inside frame or to head, - . - - 2.50 
Washers to hold case in front of brake rod, when used on head, = - : - 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
' Rochester, N. Y. 


$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25.00. 


BICYCLE KODAKS. 
Free booklet tells ali about them. 

















~ Wonderful 
keeping Qualities. 


A Ten Year Old Package of Eastman’s 
Permanent Bromide Paper Gives 
Perfect Results. 


@ 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1897. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Have heard many arguments, pro and con, regarding the keeping 
qualities of ‘Bromide’? paper. Have seen many cases where the paper 
was condemned, but usually found that the fault lay either in the 
developer or with the party handling it. 


The desire to —— with some good old emulsion grew stronger 
and stronger, until fortune smiled upon me at last, when | found two 
very old packages—“‘Permanent Bromide,’”’? emulsion numbers 50* and 
674". It is unnecessary to look for the date of coating, as any one 
familiar with the paper can judge for himself; besides No. 50 speaks 
for itself. 

The prints forwarded you tell their own tale ; cannot say that I have 
ever obtained finer results from the very freshest paper ; the pure whites, 
soft, velvety blacks and fine detail in the shadows, are certainly all that 
can be desired. It does seem to be a *‘ Permanent’’ Bromide. 

Congratulating you upon the wonderful keeping qualities of your 
paper, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
101 Orange St. PHIL J. KNAPP. 


Eastman’s ‘“‘Permanent Bromide Paper” 
Is Permanent. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


% Emuls'on No, 50 was coated in 1886. 
No, 674 in 1888. EASTMAN KGDAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 





Capital is the important item 
of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence is gained 
and retained by permanent pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


“ARISTO’ PRODUCTS. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





